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MANAGEMENT  PERSPECTIVE 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


Expected  for  f960:  Record  Sales— But  a  Struggle  for  Profits 


The  retailing  industry  is  headed  for  another  all-time 
sales  record  in  1960— but  turning  a  profit  on  that  vol¬ 
ume  is  going  to  be  a  struggle. 

That  prediction  is  based  on  the  results  of  a  nationwide 
survey  just  completed  among  the  member  stores  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association.  A  total  of  367 
chief  executives  of  department,  specialty  and  general  mer¬ 
chandise  stores  replied  to  the  survey.  They  represent  a 
total  annual  sales  volume  of  almost  $9.5  billion. 

SoIm  and  Profits.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  those  answering 
the  survey  predicted  that  sales  for  the  second  half  of  the 
year  will  be  ahead  over  1959.  The  median  estimate  was  for 
a  four  per  cent  gain.  Twenty -one  per  cent  of  the  executives 
expect  second-half  sales  to  be  even  with  1959.  Some  seven 
per  cent  expect  their  stores  to  experience  a  loss  in  sales 
for  the  second  half. 

The  retailers  are  less  optimistic  about  their  net  profits 
for  the  second  half  and  for  the  year  as  a  whole.  Less  than 
half  of  them— 46  piy  cent— predict  a  profit  gain  for  the'sec- 
ond  half  of  the  year  over  1959.  And  only.  .42  per  cent 
expect  a  gain  in  profits  for  the  year  as  a  whole. 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  while  only  seven  per  cent 
of  the  responding  stores  expect  a  sales  loss  for  the  second 
half,  17  per  cent  expect  a  profit  loss, 

...  '"t  r 

Bast  Bets  for  Volume  Gains.  The  survey  also  asked*  the 
store  heads  which  department  or  merchandise  categories 
seem  most  likely  to  show  the  best  volume  increases^  this 
fall.  Women’s  sportswear  topped  the  list  for  better  than 
one  out  of  three  stores.  Ready-to-wear  was  next,  named 
by  almost  one-fojunh  of  the  stores.  One  in  five  listed  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear  as  tWfeir  best  bet  for  volume  gains.  Men’s  wear 
and  women’s  coats  and  suits  each  received  the  votes  of 
one  out  of  six  of  the  stores.  Teenage  and  junior  wear  was 
named  by  one  out  of  ten. 

Few  stores  mentioned  appliances,  television,  stereo,  in¬ 
fants’  wear,  furs,  housewares,  sporting  goods,  toys  or  toilet¬ 
ries  as  holding  hope  for  high  volume  improvement  this  fall. 


Prieet.  Higher  unit  prices  may  account  for  dollar  volume 
increases  in  some  lines— notably,  as  one  store  pointed  out, 
in  women’s  coats  and  suits  with  their  abundance  of  fur 


trims  this  year.  Price  stability,  however,  is  expected  by  an 
overwhemingly  majority  of  the  responding  stores. 

Securing  Fall  Volume.  Asked  what  steps  are  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  secure  volume  this  fall,  the  survey  respondents  gave 
first  place  to  a  couple  of  very  basic  factors.  First,  listed  by 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  stores,  was  the  need  to  strengthen 
the  selling  staff.  Second  by  only  a  few  percentage  points 
was  the  need  for  strong  basic  stock  controls.  More  aggres¬ 
sive  promotion  was  third  on  the  list,  but  was  named  by 
less  than  half  of  the  stores. 

Other  techniques  were  mentioned  for  securing  fall  vol¬ 
ume.  They  included  offering  stronger  values,  stepping 
up  promotable  items,  showing  seasonal  goods  earlier,  and 
emphasizing  credit.  Concern  over  competition  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list. 

The  stores  also  indicated  in  their  replies  that  inventor¬ 
ies  of  soft  goods  for  the  next  three  or  four  months  will 
be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  that  hard  goods  inven¬ 
tories  will  be  about  the  same. 

The  Big  Problems.  The  three  dominant  problems  of  the 
retailer  today,  as  indicated  in  this  survey,  are  the  shrinking 
profit  margin,  the  search  for  better  piersonnel,  and  govern¬ 
ment  interference  with  free  business  enterprise. 

A  reading  of  the  hundreds  of  comments  written  into 
the  survey  replies  by  these  top  executives  would  be  most 
revealing  of  the  seriousness  the  three  top  problems  present 
to  retailing  today.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  serious 
problem  areas  for  the  industry,  and  each  store  faces  its 
own  individual  concerns.  But  these  three,  the  profit  mar¬ 
gin,  government  interference,  and  p)ersonnel  are,  in  the 
over-all  picture,  most  urgent. 

Government  interference  with  retailing,  both  on  the 
state  and  federal  levels,  is  repjeatedly  deplored  in  the 
strongest  terms  throughout  the  survey  comments. 

When  they  discuss  the  p>ersonnel  problem,  the  executives 
repxirt  that  it’s  difficult  to  get  enough  good  pieople  who 
are  sufficiently  productive  to  meet  operating  requirements. 
As  one  merchant  puts  it,  “Our  top  problem  is  finding 
ambitious,  willing,  energetic  people  who  can  and  will  do 
their  jobs.” 

Discussing  the  squeeze  on  profits,  their  language  is  force- 
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StereoTheatre  New: 


The  only  complete  line  of  All-Inclusivfen 
12  magnificent  models  priced  for  eveibi^ 


The  original  Magnavox  Stereo  Theatre  started  a  revolution  in  the  indui 
and  Is  still  the  leader  in  sales.  Many  imitations  have  been  attempted.  Nc 
Magnavox  increases  its  lead  even  more  with  a  brilliant  line  of  comi 
home  entertainment  centers  priced  from  $399.90  to  $750.00. 


TIm  St*r«o  ThMtr*  24.  Gold  Seal  24"*  Chromatic 
TV,  FM/AM  radio,  Imperial  Automatic  Record  Player 
with  Feather-touch  Stereo  Diamond  Pick-up,  powerful 
stereo  amplifiers,  six  Magnavox  high  fidelity  speakers 
. . .  shown  in  Contemporary  in  hand-rubbed  mahogany. 
Also  in  ebony,  or  walnut .  .  .  $695.00. 


Ttitt  Stnrao  ThMtra  24  delivers  super-sensitive  re¬ 
ception  with  the  finest  VHF-UHF  tuners  available, 
on  a  332  sq.  in.  screen.  Full  transformer  powered  chas¬ 
sis  gives  18,000-volt  picture  power.  Shown  above  in 
hand-rubbed  cherry  Provincial.  Available,  too,  in 
hand-rubbed  cherry  Colonial  styling  . . .  $696.00. 


Thn  Stereo  Theatre  24  provides  better  picture 
trast  with  a  chromatic  optical  filter  and  a  refla 
suppressor  .  . .  picture  is  as  sharp  at  screen  edgai 
the  center.  Picture  and  sound  are  automatically  4 
lized  to  improve  fringe  area  reception.  Shown  abe 
ebony  Far  Eastern  styling  .  .  .  $660.00. 


The  biggest,  clearest  picture  — the  finest  sound  in  all  TVI 


The  Imperial  Stereo  Theatre  24  combines:  Gold  Seal  Magnapower 
Chassis,  24"*  chromatic  screen,  superb  FM/AM  radio,  powerful 
stereo  amplifiers  and  two  Magnavox  15"  bass  speakers  plus  two 
exponential  treble  horns.  The  revolutionary  new  Imperial  Auto¬ 
matic  Record  Player  with  feather-touch  Diamond  Pick-up  is  the 
most  precise  mechanism  the  industry  has  ever  known.  Now,  rec¬ 


ords  can  be  played  for  a  lifetime  .  .  .  without  noticeable  signs 
wear  or  surface  noise.  Turntable  speeds  are  so  constant,  recc: 
always  play  on  pitch.  Here,  truly,  is  Magnavox  superiority 
picture,  sound  and  furniture  that  you  can  demonstrate  and  * 
In  several  fine  woods— Contemporary,  Provincial  or  Traditic 
styling  as  shown,  $750.00. 
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;ntertainment  Centers! 
ierefer  volume 


better  profit 


Th*  St*r«o  ThMtr*  23— These  exciting  new  Gold  Seal  models  offer;  Expanded  23"*  screens— squared  at  the 
comers,  chromatic  optical  filter,  FM/AM  radio,  the  Imperial  Automatic  Record  Player  with  Feather-touch 
Stereo  Diamond  Pick-up,  powerful  stereo  amplifiers  and  6  Magnavox  high  fidelity  speakers.  Shown,  left,  in 
mahogany  or  maple  Traditional.  Right,  in  dark  American  or  light  Danish  walnut  Contemporary  .  . .  $595.00. 


['•me  and  Prent-BulMing  Promotional  Modala. 

fool  The  Videorama  21,  model  1-MV173L,  incorporates 
he  same  basic  features  as  models  at  right.  Mahogany, 
pM  90.  WUhoul  FM/AM,  only  $339.90. 


Tho  VIdaorama  21  Model  1MV174L— Gold  Seal  21"*  optically  filtered  TV,  FM/AM  radio,  precision 
Magnavox  changer  with  Stereo  Diamond  Pick-up,  powerful  stereo  amplifiers,  4  Magnavox  high  fidelity 
speakers.  In  several  beautiful  finishes  .  .  .  left,  in  mahogany  Contemporary  styling  .  .  .  $439.50;  right, 
in  cherry  Colonial  styling  . . .  $449.60. 

Thtn  art  ttiU  a  ftw  Mafnatoz  franckitei  ataiUMe  in  tome  markets  for  qualified  dealert.  eall  lereen  tiett  diagonal  meaiure. 


4.  Mafsivox  (uards  your  mariins 
againjt  discounters— no  viciovs  prict- 
cutting. 

5.  Mifnavox  list  pticts— actual  sallini 
prices— era  from  20%  to  50%  lower  than 
comparable  models  in  other  brands. 


6.  Magnavox  is  the  prastiga  line  that 
sells  in  voluma. 

7.  Product  superiority,  demonstrable 
performance,  style  selection  and  value 
make  Magnavox  outsell  all  other  brands 
in  franchised  stores. 


reasons  why  the 
Magnavox  Way  is 
the  industry’s  most 
profitable  franchise 


1.  Magnavox  limits  the  number  of  deal¬ 
ers  in  each  market 

2.  The  top  Magnavox  dealers  range 
from  1100,000  to  12.000.000  at  full  list 
and  full  profit. 

3.  Magnavox  provides  profit  margins  up 
to  20%  higher  than  competition. 


COMING  SOONI  A  27  INCH  MODELI 

nc  SPtCTACULAR  STEREO  THiATRE  —  LEADING  THE  INDUSTRY’S  BIGGEST  PROFIT  UNE  —  AND  EXaUSIVE  FROM 


WORLD  LEADER  IN  STEREOPHONIC  HIGH  FIDELITY  AND  QUALITY  TELEVISION 

The  Magnavox  Company,  precision  electronic  equipment  for  industry  and  defense,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
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Management  Perspective  (Continued  from  page  5) 


fill.  “The  industry,’’  said  one  respondent,  for  instance, 
“must  overcome  the  stick-in-the-mud  attitude  toward  ad¬ 
justing  historic  markup  and  price  lines  upward!’’  This 
theme,  by  the  way,  recurs  throughout  the  comments  in  the 
survey. 


Profit  Protection.  However,  expense  control  is  the  first  line 
of  protection  for  profits,  according  to  two-thirds  of  the 
survey’s  respondents.  Improved  turnover,  greater  sales 
volume,  reduced  markdowns  and  higher  markons  were 
also  mentioned  by  many  of  the  respondents. 

riie  executives,  in  their  comments,  had  no  short  cuts 
and  no  miracle  drugs  to  cure  the  cancer  of  rising  costs. 
One  respondent  summed  up  the  problems  of  cost  control 
in  the  brief  comment:  “Eternal  vigilance!’’  Said  another, 
“We  are  looking  for  penny,  nickel  and  dime  savings  where 
we  used  to  look  for  dollars.” 

Tight  control  and  frequent  review  of  cost  factors  is 
urged  throughout  the  replies  to  this  section  of  the  survey. 
Emphasis  is  placed  repeatedly  on  effecting  small  savings 
on  each  item:  consolidated  shipping,  fewer  market  trips, 
reduction  of  telephone  bills,  improved  insurance  ratings— 
these  are  just  a  few  of  the  “little  things”  mentioned  in  the 
replies. 

More  and  more  stores  are  turning  to  automation— from 
self-service  elevators  to  full-scale  electronic  data  processing 
equipment— in  an  effort  to  effect  savings.  This  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  lat^e  chains  and  big  stores.  Smaller 
stores  might  take  a  tip  from  one  store  which  noted  that 
they  are  developing  a  cooperative  electronic  bookkeeping 
svstem  within  their  community. 


Turnover.  Second  only  to  expense  control  in  improving 
the  profit  picture,  according  to  the  survey  results,  is  the 
effort  to  improve  turnover.  Nearly  seven  out  of  10  of  the 
respondents  felt  that  more  effective  merchandise  control 
is  the  answer  here.  Nearly  half  said  that  they  are  buying 
closer  to  needs,  and  40  per  cent  indicated  they  have  dis¬ 
continued  some  marginal  lines  in  their  efforts  to  improve 


Self-selection  is  also  emphasized  as  a  tool  to  increase 
turnos’er.  Some  37  per  cent  of  the  merchants  replied  that 
they  are  putting  more  merchandise  on  a  self-service  basis. 


Personnel.  The  personnel  problem  is,  of  course,  the  big¬ 
gest  single  factor  in  opierating  expenses.  The  trend  toward 
the  use  of  more  part-time  workers  is  continuing,  according 
to  the  survey  replies.  Many  stores  mentioned  increased 
self-service  and  the  installation  of  self-service  fixtures  in 
their  efforts  to  control  salary  expenses.  Heavy  emphasis 
was  placed  in  the  replies  to  the  survey  on  increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  individual  employee. 

A  growing  number  of  retailers  seem  to  be  taking  a  posi¬ 
tive  approach  toward  making  our  industry  more  attractive 
to  young  jjeople.  Over  half  of  the  respondents  indicated 
that  they  will  take  part  in  National  Careers  in  Retailing 
Week,  which  is  being  sponsored  by  the  NRMA  during  the 
week  of  October  10th- 16th  this  year. 


Branch  Stores.  Personnel  problems  are  also  the  top  con¬ 
cern  in  the  branch  stores,  according  to  the  survey  resulu 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  replies  from  stores  with  branches 
mentioned  obtaining,  training  and  keeping  competent  per¬ 
sonnel,  from  manager  down,  as  their  top  branch  problem. 

The  next  most  mentioned  trouble  spot  in  branches  was 
control,  listed  by  22  per  cent  of  the  respondents.  Organ¬ 
ization,  merchandising  and  operations  were  also  listed. 
Communications,  as  far  as  branches  are  concerned,  troubles 
less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  store  heads. 

Asked  which  branch  departments  generate  the  most  dol¬ 
lar  volume  on  an  annual  basis,  16  pier  cent  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  mentioned  women’s  sportswear,  1 1  per  cent  named 
children’s  wear;  ready-to-wear  and  men’s  wear  were  each 
listed  by  10  per  cent.  Women’s  shoes,  accessories,  dresses, 
and  men’s  furnishings  were  named  as  the  volume  produc¬ 
ers  by  four  per  cent  each. 


m 


Other  Problems.  Downtown  revitalization  is  still  a  major  | 
concern  for  many  retailers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  thb 
connection  that  nine  out  of  10  of  the  survey  respondents  i 
feel  that  shopping  center  development  has  gone  about  as  j 
as  far  it  should  at  this  time,  and  over  half  of  them  feel  '* 
that  is  has  gone  too  far. 

Competition  from  discount  operations  would  seem  to  be 
bothering  the  traditional  retailer  less  than  in  some  previ¬ 
ous  years,  although  the  closed-door  type  of  operation  is 
becoming  jjerhaps  a  more  pressing  problem. 

Some  70  per  cent  of  the  responding  stores  indicated 
that  they  intend  to  give  increased  emphasis  to  credit  as  a 
sales  promotion  tool  during  the  remainder  of  1960.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  stores  indicated  they  offer  credit  accoun 
to  teenagers. 

It  might  be  worth  noting  that  several  stores  commented 
that  they  were  unable  to  find  capital  for  needed  expansi 
due  in  part  to  the  amount  of  money  tied  up  in  receivables.: 
C'oupled  with  federal  tight-money  piolicies,  this  can  beco 
a  serious  problem,  particularly  for  the  smaller  store. 

Some  60  per  cent  of  the  stores  in  the  survey,  howev 
are  planning  sizable  capital  improvements  this  year. 
.\bout  half  of  these  are  planning  to  install  new  fixtures; 
nearly  half  are  planning  redecoration;  27  per  cent  have 
scheduled  new  branches. 


Smaller  Stores.  For  the  smaller  store,  the  problems  we 
have  discussed  are  often  magnified.  The  squeeze  of  rising 
costs,  particularly  payroll,  is  becoming  almost  intolerable 
for  many  of  them.  Taxes  place  a  tremendous  burden  on 
the  small  operation.  Competition  not  only  for  customers 
Init  also  for  competent  fjersonnel  and  for  vendor  consider¬ 
ation  is  a  constant  problem  for  the  smaller  store. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect 
of  this  survey  is  the  emphasis  placed  by  these  more  than 
350  chief  executives  on  operating  problems.  It  reflects  an 
underlying  confidence,  despite  some  widely  expressed  un¬ 
certainties,  in  the  vigor  of  the  nation  and  the  healthy  eco¬ 
nomic  circumstances  of  the  buying  public.  As  long  as  the 
sales  are  there  to  be  had,  the  future  is  bright. 
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Nothing’s  more  promotable  than  new 
Esquire  Ban-Lon-s-  half-hose  of  tex¬ 
tured  Enka  nylon.  For  this  is  a  remarka¬ 
ble  new  nylon  yarn.  A  nylon  with  an 
absorbency  that  endows  a  sock  with  su¬ 
perlative  softness  and  coolness.  And  with 
a  texture  that  lends  a  sock  magnificent 
body  and  unparalleled  good  looks.  Alto¬ 
gether,  Esquire  half-hose  of  textured 
Enka  nylon  are  easily  the  most  promo¬ 
table  socks  in  sockdom! 


And  talk  about  sock  promotion.  A  dy¬ 
namic  advertising  campaign  is  appearing 
in  the  country’s  most  influential  publica¬ 
tions:  The  New  York  Times  Magazine! 
The  New  Yorker!  Holiday!  and  Sports 
Illustrated!  All  backed  up  by  a  power¬ 
ful  in-store  promotion  program  for  com¬ 
plete  point-of-purchase  impact:  new 
textured  Enka  nylon  hang-tags,  publicity 
releases,  effective  merchandising  displays 
and  full-color  counter  cards.  Obviously, 


highly  promotable  and  promoted  Esquire 
Ban-Lon"  half-hose  of  Enka  nylon  be¬ 
long  on  your  shelves. 

Better  order  today!  Retails  at  $1.00 
and  $1.50.  Order  from  Esquire  Socks,  a 
Division  of  Kayser-Roth  Hosiery  Co.,  200 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,OR  9-4200. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Enka’s  “tex¬ 
tured  nylon  yarn  for  half-hose”  promo¬ 
tion,  contact  Enka  Merchandising  in  New 
York  at  350  Fifth  Avenue,  PE  6-2300. 


American  Corporation,  Enka,  N.  C.  •  Producer  of  nylon  .  rayon  •  yarns  .  fibers 

NEW  YORK  office:  350  PMfth  Ave.,  New  York  1,N.  Y.  •  district  sales  offices:  Chattanooga  .  Greensboro  •  Providence 


OF  STORE  OESIGN 


By  Olindo  Gross! 


STORES  continues  its  celebration  of  the  50th  year  of  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Association  with  this 
special  issue  devoted  entirely  to  store  architecture  and  design.  Olindo  Grossi,  who  leads  off  with  a 
broad  survey  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  store  structures  in  the  past  half  century,  is  dean  of  i 
the  School  of  Architecture  at  Pratt  Institute,  New  York.  Dean  Grossi  has  been  the  recipient  of  impor*  ! 
tant  honors  for  achievement  in  architecture,  and  is  himself  the  designer  of  several  distinctive  retail  shops. 


CTORL  design  as  we  know  it  today 
derives  largely  from  the  depression 
difficulties  of  the  30s.  Pioneering  i 
architects  and  merchants  who  were  f 
literally  struggling  for  existence  devel-  j 
o|)ed  new  construction  economies  along 
with  new,  fresh  design  ideas  to  better 
promote  their  merchandise. 

Regrouped  and  even  reshaped  into 
the  dramatic  scope  of  the  regionil  I 
shopping  center  and  the  revitalized 
downtown  business  area,  these  stores 
today  tell  a  dramatic  story  of  impor¬ 
tant  progress  in  architecture.  From 
the  smallest  specialty  shop  to  the  shop¬ 
ping  superblock,  they  have  radically  : 
changed  the  American  scene,  and 
their  service  highways  have  already  I 
made  meaningful  impact  on  the  urban  ' 
and  suburban  plan.  | 

Because  of  its  convenient  size  for 
experiment,  the  specialty  shop  was 
responsible  for  the  first  tlevelopment  i 
of  many  new  design  concepts.  It  read- 1 
ily  freed  itself  from  obsolete  forms, ; 
and  was  first  to  adopt  the  open  plan  | 
and  the  glass  front,  which  have  so  i 
radically  changed  the  aspect  of  the  j 
shop  from  a  structure  that  stores  mer¬ 
chandise  to  one  that  invites  customers  ; 
in  to  buy  merchandise. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  branch  has  been  the  field 
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1.  Preston  Center  store  of  Neimon-Morcus 
by  Dewitt  and  Swank 
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of  prect dent-shattering  design.  Inter¬ 
ior  organization  becomes  part  of  ex¬ 
terior  plastic  design.  Interior  space 
is  made  free  of  weighty  definitions  and 
barriers.  This  new  space  concept  in 
architecture,  and  store  furniture  as 
well,  is  related  to  less  material  and 
less  mass.  This  is  the  “less  is  more” 
principle  of  Mies  Van  der  Rohe,  and 
it  holds  well  in  store  design. 

Clear  s[)ans  unencumbered  by  struc¬ 
tural  columns  make  the  store  plan 
more  flexible.  Not  many  years  ago, 
mounds  of  drawers,  shelves  and  mer¬ 
chandise  were  massed  heavily  along 
narrow  aisles.  Today,  thin,  lightweight 
display  and  sales  fixtures  are  so  de¬ 
signed  as  to  enhance  the  esthetic  of 
the  space,  as  well  as  to  provide  better 
organization  of  mechandise. 

PicturM  1  and  2 

The  Neiman-Marcus  Preston  Center 
store  in  Dallas  (1951),  designed  by 
Dewitt  and  Swank,  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  clear  spaces  and  open  plan¬ 
ning.  The  majestic  “volume”  of  the 
interior  and  its  fine  furnishings  create 
a  receptive,  relaxed  shopping  attitude. 

Probably  the  first  open  store  fronts 
in  the  country  were  Lederer’s  and  the 
Sleekier  shop  on  Fifth  Avenue,  de¬ 
signed  in  1938  and  1939  by  Morris 


Ketchum,  architect,  and  Victor  Gruen, 
designer.  These  stores  also  developed 
the  principle  of  continuing  the  exterior 
walls  and  ceiling  of  recessed  entrances 
into  the  interior— as  well  as  many 
other  new  principles  of  retail  styling 
which  are  still  valid  today.  They  had 
a  tremendous  influence  on  the  stores 
of  succeeding  years. 

Pictures  3  and  4 

Most  stores  adopted  similar  con¬ 
cepts  of  design,  but  several  are  out¬ 
standing  for  their  individual  and  rad¬ 
ical  character.  A  daring,  exquisite 
shop  designed  by  Jose  Fernandez  was 
Rebajes  (  1940)  on  14fth  Avenue.  This 
small  jewelry  shop,  now  poorly  altered, 
has  hanging  display  counters  in  curvi¬ 
linear  shape.  Its  combined  qualities 
of  privacy  and  openness  are  most  at¬ 
tractive,  as  is  the  engaging  sense  of 
space  created  by  the  floating  displays 
and  “S”  shaped  light  fixture. 

But  the  glass  front  was  not  the  only 
approach  to  the  assignment  of  design¬ 
ing  a  modern  store.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  created,  in  the  B.  C.  Morris 
store  in  San  Francisco,  a  cylindrical 
and  curvilinear  interior  with  absolutely 
no  “visibility”  from  the  outside.  This 
forerunner  of  the  Guggenheim  Muse¬ 
um  is  very  imaginative  in  its  use  of  a 
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3.  R*baj«s,  New  York,  by  Jose  Fernandez. 


2.  Sleekier,  New  York,  by 
Ketchum  and  Gruen. 
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spiral  ramp,  decorative  plastic  ceiling, 
hanging  planting  and  effective  dis¬ 
plays.  While  this  store  is  a  complete 
departure  from  the  typical  glass  front, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Wright 
was  the  inventor  of  the  free  flow  plan 
strip  windows,  as  demonstrated  in  the 
Robie  house  in  Chicago. 

PictwrM  5  to  9 

Another  innovation,  this  with  for¬ 
eign  influence,  is  the  Olivetti  Show¬ 
room  (1953)  on  Fifth  Avenue,  a  bold, 
rich,  modem  baroque  contrast  with  the 
typical  surfacey  and  angular  shop. 
Milan  architects  Beligiojoso,  Peressuti 
and  Rogers  abandoned  the  emphasis 
on  lightness  in  favor  of  hearty  exuber¬ 
ance.  A  Nivola  sand  sculpture  70  feet 
long  beautifully  enriches  the  entire 
south  wall.  Poetic  shapes  of  pedestals, 
tables  and  displays  add  to  the  plastic 
gracefulness  of  this  single  large  space 
with  its  handsome  balcony. 

Another  departure  from  the  simple 
open  front  is  to  be  found  in  the 
prize-winning  20th  Century  Shop  in 
New  Orleans,  by  Burk,  LeBreton  and 
Lamantia.  This  altered  building  has 
great  individuality,  charm  and  imag¬ 
inative  detail,  with  a  ramp  entrance, 
unusual  handling  of  the  piers  between 
windows,  and  decorative,  sun-control¬ 
ling  louvres. 

A  graceful  extreme  of  the  open  front 
concept  is  the  Carol  Antell  Shop  in 
New  York,  completed  by  architect 
Seymour  R.  Joseph  in  1950.  This  re¬ 
cessed  front  extends  up  to  the  second 
floor  glass  ceiling,  and  provides  a  com¬ 
plete  oneness  of  exterior  and  interior 
design  experience. 

The  French,  Shriner  &  Urner  store 
( 1952 ) ,  by  the  author,  illustrates  in 
practice  his  respect  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sense  of  space  in  a  small 
store,  clear  surface  areas,  sculptured 
form  in  the  detail  of  the  existing  col¬ 


umn,  and  a  minimum  of  clutter. 

A  very  remarkable  earlier  dramatic 
use  of  the  glass  front  occurred  before 
1930  in  Paris,  when  architects  Laprade 
and  Bazin  designed  the  Marbeuf  Ga¬ 
rage-Showroom  with  an  open  front  five 
stories  high.  The  entire  multi-level  in¬ 
terior  is  a  huge  exhibit  readily  visible 
from  the  outside  as  a  series  of  canti¬ 
levered  shelves,  with  automobiles  as 
the  merchandise  on  display. 

Pictwrat  10  and  11 

Store  design  has  often  been  a  pace¬ 
setter  for  commercial  design  generally, 
because  competition  requires  mer¬ 
chants  to  adopt  quickly  the  newest 
techniques  and  ideas  available.  Many 
of  the  design  principles  first  tried  in 
stores  are  now  popularly  accepted  in 
banks,  homes,  schools  and  office  build¬ 
ings.  Stores  have  been  leaders  in 
adopting  air  conditioning,  new  and 
better  techniques  of  lighting,  glass 
doors,  interior  planting,  modern  and 
elegant  fixture  and  hardware  details. 
Two  banks  that  have  profited  by  the 
example  of  stores  are  the  Manuf;<ctur- 
ers  Trust  Company  on  Fifth  Avenue 
and  the  South  Bay  Bank  at  Manhattan 
Beach,  Calif.  This  type  of  building 
once  conveyed  only  one  public  impres¬ 
sion — of  massive  security  and  secrecy 
— but  now,  like  the  open  front  store, 
it  invites  people  in  to  do  business,  with 
no  sacrifice  at  all  of  the  “image”  of 
security. 

All  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
store  design  are  not  recent  ones.  Urban 
department  stores  with  longer  histories 
have  also  been  outstanding  for  their 
exterior  design  contribution  to  archi¬ 
tecture.  Louis  Sullivan’s  Schlesinger  & 
Mayer  store,  dating  from  1899  and 
occupied  since  1905  by  Carson  Pirie 
Scott,  has  always  been  much  praised. 
Its  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  clearly 
articulate  the  skeleton  frame,  a  con- 
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Car$on  Pirie  Scott,  Chicago,  by  Louis  Sutlivon. 


6.  20th  Century  Shop,  New  Orleans, 
by  Burk,  LeBreton  and  Lamantia. 
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7a  Carol  Antell,  New  York,  by  Seymour  Joseph.  8#  French,  Shriner  &  Urner,  New  York,  by  Groiti 


9e  Marbouf  Goroge  Showroom,  Paris, 
by  Laprade  and  Bazin. 
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10.  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,  New  York, 
by  Skidmore,  Owings  and  Merrill. 


cept  far  ahead  of  the  general  trend.  In 
this  early  building,  Sullivan  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  provision  of  unobstructed 
sales  space.  The  wide  windows  of  the 
upper  floors  do  not  appear  in  modern 
store  design,  with  its  fine  lighting  and 
air  conditioning,  but  at  that  time  they 
supplemented  inferior  artificial  illumi¬ 
nation  with  maximum  available  day¬ 
light. 

Pictwrat  12  to  17 

The  Hallidie  Building  (1918),  now 
the  Robert  S.  Atkins  store,  in  San 
Francisco,  by  Willis  Polk,  was  a  re¬ 
markable  forerunner  of  the  glass  cur¬ 
tain  wall  in  use  today.  Its  lightness 
and  delicate  detail  are  much  less  intru¬ 
sive  on  the  urban  scene  than  the  heavy 
monuments  common  in  that  period. 

The  Schocken  store  in  Chemnitz, 
Germany,  by  Erich  Mendelsohn  ( 1927- 
1928)  is  a  pioneering  design,  with  un¬ 
broken  bands  of  cantilevered  ribbon 
windows  and  semi-circular  front  im¬ 
parting  a  restful  movement.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  cantilevered  facade  as  here 
employed  is  the  forerunner  of  much 
similar  design  used  even  today.  Win¬ 
dows  are  raised  sufificiently  above  the 
floor  in  the  interior  so  that  counters 
can  be  placed  against  the  exterior 
walls. 

The  remarkable  history  of  depart¬ 


ment  store  exterior  design  b  illustralij^^ 


12.  Hallidi*  Building.  San  Froncisco, 
by  Wiltit  Polk. 


13.  Schocken,  Chemnitz,  Germany,  by  Erich  Mendelsohn 
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located  importantly  in  the  store’s  res-  Richmond,  Va'.,  by  Copeland,  Novak  original  six-story  building.  ( Since  th  |  t)een 

taurant  window.  and  Israel.  '  The  modular  over-all  end  of  the  war,  Houston’s  population  I  of  th 

Dramatic  enough  to  be  a  great  tour-  rhythm. of  framing  presents  a  unified,  has  doubled.)  |  desig 

ist  attraction  is  May-D  &  F  in  Denver  handsome  exterior,  in  sharp  contrast  Picnir«i  20-23  j  were 

(1958)  by  I.  M.  Pei  Associates  and  to  the  previous  hodgepodge  of  struc-  Development  of  the  branch  storti  by  V 
Ketchum,  Gina  and  Sharp,  associate  tures.  The  entire  front  is  aluminum.  idea  presented  merchants  and  arclu-|  Tayl 
architects.  Its  Plaza  Shop,  serving  as  Foley  Brothers  in  Houston  (1947)  tects  and  designers  with  an  unprecel  &Va 
entrance  and  show  window,  is  a  sculp-  by  Kenneth  Frantzheim,  architect,  and  dented  opportunity  for  a  completdrl  Loev 

tural  form  composed  of  four  hyper-  Raymond  Loewy  Associates,  designers.  new  start  on  store  design.  A  favoritf  |  actei 

bolic  paraboloids  set  off  in  simple  con-  was  the  first  big  downtown  department  scheme  for  the  branch,  both  functiwalj  able, 

trast  with  the  main  block  of  the  store  store  built  after  the  war;  the  first  of  and  attractive,  is  one  with  entrances  I  awni 

itself.  In  the  manner  of  modern  down-  the  window-less  buildings  and  the  first  on  two  levels,  from  parking  space  and  ’  scap 

town  development,  May-D  &  F  is  part  designed  with  its  own  garage.  Its  in-  landscaped  front  approach.  A  fairly  .'p  Ai 

of  a  complex  including  a  1,000-room  terior  system  of  peripheral  stockrooms  large  building  can  be  designed  quite  |  &  Sc 

hotel.  It  was  the  first  U.  S.  store  with  was  another  innovation.  One  of  its  in-  interestingly  this  way,  with  a  suburban  |  Viet 

underground  parking.  teresting  accomplishments  in  construe-  character  natural  to  its  setting.  And  r  deta 

PicturM  It  and  i»  tion  is  an  uninterrupted  105-foot  ex-  the  plan  lends  itself  well  to  land  thnt  |  R 

An  example  of  excellent  use  of  con-  panse  of  entrance  area.  Foley’s  was  is  not  flat  level,  as  illustrated  in  tkf  j  nox 

temporary  techniques  is  the  modern-  built  to  support  future  additions,  and  sketch  of  Bamberger’s,  Paramus,  N.  J- 1  sane 

ization  of  Thalhimer’s  ( 1955 )  in  in  1958  four  stories  were  added  to  the  Thousands  of  branch  stores  haw  I  drai 
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33.  Rich't,  L*nnox  Shopping  Cantor,  Ationlo, 
by  Toombt,  Amitono  A  Walls. 


Bullockt,  Posodano,  1941, 
by  Wurdamon  A  Backott. 


c  ^  ^  been  built,  and,  by  their  nature,  many 
atiffli  i  of  them  pioneered  new  ideas  in  store 
design.  Two  that  were  built  in  1941 
;  were  outstanding:  Bullock’s,  Pasadena, 
stow  ]  by  Wurdeman  &  Becket,  and  Lord  & 
urhi-^'  Taylor,  Manhasset,  N.  Y.,  by  Starrett 
►rece^  &  Van  Vleck,  architects,  and  Raymond 
letdt  Loewy,  designer.  The  suburban  char- 
rorik  acter  of  both  of  these  stores  is  admir- 
ionil  able,  with  low  architectural  masses, 
inces  awnings,  heldstone  and  attractive  land- 
;  and,  scaping. 

fairh  Another  branch  store,  that  of  Mayer 
quik!  &  Schmidt  in  Tyler,  Texas  (1951)  by 
irban  Victor  Gruen,  is  noteworthy  for  its  fine 
And  I  detail  and  character. 

1  that  i.  In  ijjg  design  of  Rich’s  in  the  Len- 
n  ikf  r  nox  Shopping  Center  by  Toombs,  Ami- 
N.J  f  sano  and  Wells,  architects,  evening 
haw  drama  is  created  with  lighting  used  for 
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^  90.  Bamberger's,  Paramus,  N.  J.,  by  Abbott,  Merkt  &  Co. 
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24.  SouthdaU  Shopping  Contor,  Minnoapolis. 

some  necessary  modifications  it 
I  will  be  the  model  for  the  planned 
!  downtown  centers  that  promise  to  be 
!  the  next  great  development  of  com¬ 
mercial  architecture. 

PiclurM  24-28 

The  collaboration  of  architects,  art¬ 
ist  and  landscape  artists  in  the  design 
of  Northland  and  Eastland  Centers, 
Detroit,  and  Southdale,  Minneapolis, 
is  especially  noteworthy.  Families 
often  visit  these  handsome  centers  on 
Sundays  solely  for  the  enjoyable  park- 
*  like  surroundings,  and  their  facilities 
are  put  to  use  for  important  commu- 

Inity  events.  The  centers  were  planned 
that  way.  The  Southdale  mall,  covered, 

I  air  conditioned,  landscaped  and  ar¬ 
tistically  enriched,  is  a  particularly 
inspiring  setting  for  these  purposes. 
Such  a  mall — one  is  also  included  in 
the  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Midtown  Plaza 
now  under  construction — uses  modern 
1  techniques  to  develop  a  new  type  of 
“galleria.” 

Roosevelt  Field  on  Long  Island,  by 
“  I.  M.  Pei  Associates,  is  another  center 
outstanding  for  its  fine  exterior  design, 
I  which  also  includes  fountains,  sculp- 
I  landscaping  and  excellent  archi- 
i  tectural  detail.  There  is  good  scale 


within  the  center.  The  enormous  sur¬ 
rounding  parking  area  is  overpowering 
but  necessary.  The  difficulties  posed 
by  such  large  parking  areas  include 
excessive  walking  distances  and  in¬ 
creasingly  high  cost  of  land  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Designers  in  the  future  will  be 
required  to  solve  the  parking  problem 
in  a  different  manner. 

The  concept  of  the  planned  down¬ 
town  shopping  center  was  brilliantly 
realized  in  Rotterdam  in  1953  in  the 
Lijnbaan,  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  It  was  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  inner  town  during  the  war  that 
made  it  possible  to  create  a  planned 
center  accessible  only  to  pedestrians. 
J.  B.  Bakema  and  J.  H.  van  den  Broek 
were  the  architects.  This  center,  700 
yards  long,  with  85  shops,  connects 
the  railway  station  district  with  the 
center  of  the  city.  It  is  both  a  bazaar 
and  a  street,  with  continuous  terrace, 
covered  crosswalks,  courts,  informally 
arranged  green  spaces,  garden  cafes 
and  displays.  The  shops  have  service 
access  at  the  rear.  Similar  approaches 
are  evident  in  the  “mall”  plans  that 
are  constantly  reported  from  one 
American  city  or  another. 

Such  designs  as  this,  large  scale  and 


realistic,  are  necessary  to  save  the  old 
unplanned  downtown  in  its  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  suburban  shopping  cen¬ 
ters.  An  early  scheme  was  the  “grass 
will  grow  on  Main  Street”  program 
developed  for  the  city  of  Rye,  N.  Y., 
by  Ketchum,  Gina  and  Sharp  in  1945. 
The  street  was  to  become  a  mall,  after 
proper  traffic  and  parking  areas  were 
established.  This  handsome  plan  was 
the  first  to  propose  closing  off  Main 
Street.  Though  the  concept  is  deemed 
expensive  and  experimental,  it  is  still 
being  considered  by  Rye  as  well  as  by 
other  cities.  In  contrast  to  the  dense 
urban  plan  of  the  Midtown  Plaza,  the 
Rye  plan  preserves  the  more  intimate 
character  of  the  small  city. 

Another  bold  concept  on  a  much 
bigger  scale  is  Victor  Gruen’s  design 
for  downtown  Fort  Worth,  which  would 
be  ringed  with  modem  highways  with 
direct  access  to  parking  facilities  with¬ 
in  walking  distance  of  all  buildings. 

For  the  problem  of  improving  down¬ 
town  shopping  is  part  of  the  much 
larger  scale  problem  of  modern  city 
planning.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  city  cooperates 
with  an  improved  transportation  pat¬ 
tern,  then  the  expense  of  extensive 


28.  Th«  lijnbaan,  Rottvrdam, 

by  Bakema  and  van  dan  Broek. 
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29.  Midtown  Ploia,  Rochoitar,  N.  Y.,  by  Victor  Gruan  Aitociotat. 

Abova,  modal  viawad  from  lida  occupiad  by  McCurdy's;  balow  at 
taan  from  nawly-craotad  Broadway  axtantion,  with  but  torminal 
on  right  and  offica  and  hotal  building  rising  about  tha  storas. 
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developing  solution,  of  coiurse,  is  un¬ 
derground  parking.  The  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  will  then  be  raised  on  a  platform 
accessible  from  the  parked  cars  by 
escalator.  About  one  quarter  of  the 
parking  requirements  can  be  so 
housed.  Two  parking  levels  would,  of 
course,  accommodate  half  the  required 
parking  and,  where  sloping  terrain 
permits,  these  could  be  entered  sepa¬ 
rately  at  grade  in  order  to  avoid  con¬ 
struction  of  ramps.  Placement  of  cars 
underneath  would  permit  covered  park¬ 
ing  very  near  the  stores  themselves, 
and  would  partly  eliminate  the  weather 
problem.  In  the  larger  centers,  where 
many  cars  are  parked  at  great  dis¬ 
tances,  shoppers  are  easily  discouraged 
in  inclement  weather. 

Further  developments  should  occur 
in  the  exploitation  of  overhead  space 
above  the  center.  Studies  are  continu¬ 
ally  being  made  of  the  feasibility  of 
putting  commercial,  housing  and  other 
structures  above  roads,  railroad  tracks 
and  low  buildings  in  high-cost  areas. 
More  multi-use  structures  will  certain¬ 
ly  result.  Westchester  Plaza  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  now  in  the  planning 
stage,  will  combine  several  other 
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types  of  facilities  with  department 
store  shopping.  Its  size  is  a  comment 
on  the  speed  with  which  suburbs  now 
become  cities. 

An  outstanding  multi-use  structure 
is  the  Terrace  Plaza  Hotel  building  in 
Cincinnati  by  Skidmore,  Owings  and 
Merrill  (1947)  which  houses  a  hotel 
over  a  large  clothing  store.  The  lobby 
is  lifted  to  the  eighth  floor  and  the  roof 
of  the  store  serves  it  as  an  outdoor 
terrace  for  summer  dining  and  winter 
skating. 

Pichirat  32  and  33 

In  Holland,  the  Vroom  &  Dreesman 
department  store,  by  F.  P.  J.  Peutz, 
architect,  and  Burke,  Kober  &  Nico¬ 
lais,  consultants,  includes  office,  apart¬ 
ment  and  hotel  space  in  the  same 
structure.  In  Mahno,  Sweden,  the 
Domus  department  store  occupies  the 
first  two  floors  of  a  six-story  building; 
the  rest  is  residential.  Elmer  Husman 
designed  it. 

The  stores  of  the  future  will  natur¬ 
ally  make  use  of  structural  and  me¬ 
chanical  devices  that  will  make  shop¬ 
ping  more  comfortable,  such  as  the 
moving  sidewalk,  parking  areas  radi¬ 
ant-heated  for  snow  removal,  ramps  for 


descent  between  floors,  air  curtain  en¬ 
trances,  etc. 

A  future  development  following 
the  climate-controlled  mall  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  center  might  very  well  be  the 
radiant-heated  Main  Street,  with  radi¬ 
ant  panels  lining  the  store  fronts.  (The 
first  examples  of  this  are  already  to  be 
seen  at  Carson  Pirie  Scott  in  Chicago 
and  at  the  Hess  Brothers  store  in 
Allentown. ) 

In  lighting,  many  new  technical 
achievements  are  certain.  Experiments 
are  now  being  conducted  with  a  whole 
panel  which  glows  when  placed  in  a 
fluctuating  electric  field.  This  type  of 
illumination  does  not  require  a  sealed 
envelope  of  glass,  and  dispenses  with 
an  intermediate  light  source. 

Automation,  of  course,  can  increase 
the  productivity  of  sales  space  and 
speed  up  the  shopping  and  payment 
transactions.  Time  will  be  saved,  la¬ 
bor  costs  will  be  reduced,  less  space 
will  be  needed  for  a  given  volume  of 
sales.  However,  it  may  not  suggest 
new  architectural  shapes  for  the  build¬ 
ings  themselves — except  for  the  pos¬ 
sible  development  of  sidewalk-through- 
wall  merchandising,  with  self-service 


H.  Vroom  &  Drootmon,  by  F.  P.  J.  Poutz 
and  Burko,  Kobor  &  Nicolais. 


Domus  department  store  and 
apartment  house  by  Elmer  Husman 
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34.  Datign  for  a  tupormorkot 
by  William  Brogar. 


ture,  from  which  she  shops  on  a  mov- 1 
ing  circular  belt  on  a  descending  spiral  I 
down  to  the  street  level,  where  her  bill  i 
is  automatically  rendered. 

Platform  cities  have  been  envisioned  I 
by  forward-looking  architects,  in  which 
all  automotive  traffic,  services  and 
parking  would  be  at  street  level,  and 
all  pedestrian  activity  on  the  platform 
up  one  story  from  the  street  level 
There  would  be  many  open  courts  and 
other  penetrations  to  the  lower  level, 
as  well  as  provisions  to  keep  important 
existing  buildings,  such  as  churches, 
also  in  court  areas. 


Batnb< 
8.  Co. 
brick, 


monuments,  etc, 

Ultimately  cities  may  be  designed 
with  parking  garages  at  the  periphery, 
sidewalks  to 


traffic  to  the 


moving  sidewalks  to  carry 
core,  and  trams  for  internal  circulation. 

We  are  reasonable  in  expecting  a 
swing  back  to  the  development  of 
downtown  shopping  areas;  obviously, 
it  is  already  beginning.  The  important 
thing  is  that  it  should  be  coordinated 
with  city  planning.  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
has  sponsored  a  competition  for  the 
future  design  of  the  Chicago  Loop; 
elsewhere,  merchant  groups  have  con¬ 
ducted  similar  competitions  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  local  architects’  leagues  and 
nearby  universities.  This  approach, 
combined  with  municipal  planning, 
will  give  the  greatest  social  benefits 
to  the  community  and  make  the  best 
business  sense.  And  though  modern¬ 
ization  of  its  building  is  an  individual 
problem  for  each  store,  groups  of 
design  for  the  supermarket  of  the  stores  would  do  well  to  plan  together, 
future.  After  checking  pets  or  chil-  They  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 

dren  at  the  ground  level  and  receiving  attract  government  help  for  their  pro- 

a  code  number,  the  shopper  is  brought  gram  of  creating  a  new,  beautiful, 

to  the  top  level  of  a  seven-ramp  struc-  efficient  downtown  environment. 


Platform  city  d**ign,  34th  Streot,  Now  York,  by  Meyer  Katzman,  and  (above) 
sketch  of  a  plan  drawn  up  in  1870  to  double-deck  Broadway  at  Wall  Street. 


fixtures  containing  convenience  items 
to  be  purchased  when  stores  are  closed. 

Pktvres  34  and  35 

The  architect  William  Breger  has  a 
radical  merchandising  scheme  in  his 
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Bamb«rg«r's  in  th«  70-acr«  Monmouth  Shopping  Cantor,  Eotontown,  Now  Jortoy.  Kahn  &  Jacobi  and  Abbott,  Morkt 
&  Co.  waro  tha  architacti  and  onginaari  for  tha  antiro  cantor,  complotad  this  yaar.  Tha  Bamborgar  building,  of  glazed 
brkk,  wai  detigned  to  that  it  can  be  expanded  both  laterally  and  vertically  in  tha  yean  to  coma. 


YI^/ERE  a  customer  of  25  years  ago 
”  suddenly  to  return  to  an  urban 
department  store,  he  would  be  aston¬ 
ished  by  the  changes.  Not  so  much 
on  the  exterior,  perhaps,  where  the 
first  or  second  floor  has  been  “face¬ 
lifted,”  but  certainly  in  the  interior. 

He  would  find  elegant  fixturing, 
much  of  it  designed  for  self-selec¬ 
tion  of  a  great  variety  of  merchandise; 
walls  and  ceilings  painted  in  gay,  at¬ 
tractive  colors  and  designs;  floors  cov¬ 
ered  with  carpeting  or  shiny,  smooth 
vinyl  tiles  in  pleasing  and  practical 
colors  and  designs;  acoustically  treat¬ 
ed  ceilings  with  recessed  lighting  fix¬ 
tures  and  unobtrusive  sprinkler  heads; 
soft  music  from  concealed  speakers; 
modern  escalators  that,  while  trans¬ 
porting  the  customer  from  floor  to 
floor,  also  permit  him  a  panoramic 
view  of  all  the  merchandise;  glareless 
illumination,  almost  10  times  that  of 
a  quarter  century  ago;  and  “manufac¬ 
tured”  air,  whether  hot  or  cold,  other- 


By  the  Staff  of  Abbott,  Merkt  %  Company 


through  it  and  with  it  the  spirit  of 
the  organization  operates  and  is  made 
manifest.  The  importance  of  housing 
a  vigorous  retail  enterprise  in  an 
efficient  store  building  suggests  the 
well-known  motto:  'Mens  sana  in  cor- 
pore  sano'/' 

Stores  have  changed  a  good  deal 
since  then,  but  not  the  principle 
Hunley  Abbott  expressed  so  aptly  and 
gracefully  25  years  ago. 


In  1936,  when  the  NRDGA  (now 
NRMA)  published  its  silver-anniver¬ 
sary  book,  "25  Years  of  Retailing," 
Mr.  Hunley  Abbott,  then  president  of 
Abbott,  Merkt  A  Company,  and  now 
retired,  wrote  in  it: 

"The  relation  of  the  store  building 
to  the  business  of  retailing  is  like 
that  of  the  body  to  the  spirit  of  a 
human  being.  The  building  is  not 
only  the  domicile  of  the  business  but 
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wise  referred  to  as  “year-round  air 
conditioning.” 

Besides  transforming  the  downtown 
store,  the  past  25  years  have  brought 
something  completely  new  to  the  retail 
scene  in  the  branch  stores  and  shop¬ 
ping  centers  that  now  dot  metro|K>litan 
areas  outside  the  downtown  districts. 
Here  the  modern  architect  and  invent¬ 
ive  engineer,  utilizing  new  techniques 
and  materials,  have  evolved  new  de¬ 
signs  that  are  not  only  attractive  and 
efficient  for  movement  of  people  and 
merchandise,  but  also  economical  to 
build  and  to  operate. 

Several  factors  combined  to  make 
branch  stores  more  feasible:  tremend¬ 
ous  production  of  automobiles,  rise  of 
the  two-car  family,  heavy  traffic  con¬ 
gestion  downtown,  gradual  move  to  the 
suburbs,  improvement  of  highways  on 
all  levels,  etc.  The  suburban  store 
could  cater  to  the  automobile  shopper 
much  better  than  the  main  downtown 
store  as  the  past  quarter  century  pro¬ 
gressed. 

Yet,  a  surprising  and  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  fact  is  that,  in  spite  of  increased 
cost  of  materials  and  labor,  and  the 
addition  of  air  conditioning,  high- 
intensity  lighting  and  more  vertical 
transportation,  stores  can  he  con¬ 
structed  today  at  equal,  or  even  lower, 
relative  unit  costs  than  25  years  ago. 


STRUCTURAL  DESIGN 

CONCRETE  and  steel  structures  still 
vie  on  a  cost  basis  in  a  modern,  win¬ 
dowless  one-,  two-  or  three-story  branch 
store.  Reinforced  concrete  is  still  the 
favorite,  since  the  ingredients  are  eas¬ 
ily  obtained,  mixed  and  placed  under 
scientific  quality  control.  Additives 
give  easier  workability  and  higher 
ultimate  strengths.  Higher  working 
stresses  are  available,  with  “sharper” 
structural  computations.  Lightweight 
aggregates  permit  lighter  floor  fills 
and  modern  design  techniques  permit 
“ultimate  strength”  designs. 


Simultaneously,  structural  steel  has 
kept  pace,  and  offers  similar  econo¬ 
mies.  In  some  instances  it  proves  to 
be  cheaper  where  it  need  not  be  fire¬ 
proofed  by  encasement  in  concrete  or 
fireproof  plaster.  Here  again,  the  past 
quarter  century  has  produced  modern 
design  techniques,  with  the  so-called 
plastic  steel  design  offering  great  econ¬ 
omies  in  sizes  of  members,  thus  in  total 
weight  of  steel.  Assembly  and  connec¬ 
tion  methods  have  been  improved, 
ranging  from  welding  and  use  of  high- 
tensile  bolts  to  “hook-on”  connections 
for  lighter  loads.  Even  where  extra 
long  spans  are  desired,  they  can  be  had 
with  special  alloy  steels,  albeit  at 
higher  cost.  And  in  some  instances 
composite  construction  may  be  uti¬ 
lized,  taking  advantage  of  the  inter¬ 
action  between  a  steel  beam  and  the 
concrete  slab  that  rests  upon  it. 

Another  fairly  recent  development 
in  building  construction — and  one 
that  is  time-saving — is  that  of  precast¬ 
ing  columns,  beams,  wall  sections  and 
even  floors,  either  on  the  site  or  at  an 
off-site  casting  yard.  The  units  can  be 
formed  while  existing  buildings  on  the 
site  are  being  demolished  or  while 
foundation  work  is  under  way.  The 
units  are  then  assembled,  piece  by 
piece,  like  so  many  parts  of  a  puzzle, 
but  rigidly  connected  to  one  another 
to  form  a  “continuous”  and  substan¬ 
tial  framework. 

Concrete  beams  and  girders  can  be 
prestressed  or  poststressed  by  running 
high-strength  steel  cables  through 
them  to  absorb  loads  and  stresses, 
permitting  much  longer  spans  without 
increased  weight  or  size  of  members. 
Another  recent  development  is  that  of 
lift-slabs  and  tilt-up  walls  of  con¬ 
crete.  In  the  first  instances,  several 
floors  of  concrete  are  poured,  one  atop 
another,  sandwich-style,  and  later  lift¬ 
ed  “in  toto”  into  place.  In  the  latter 
instance  (adaptable  to  one-  or  two- 
story  construction),  entire  wall  sec¬ 
tions  complete  with  reinforcing  steel, 
conduits,  door  and  window  openings, 
etc.,  are  cast  on  the  first-floor  slab. 
Later,  they  are  lifted  into  place  by  a 
crane,  enclosing  many  thousands  of 
square  feet  of  space  in  a  matter  of  a 


few  hours.  This  is  in  direct  rontrait 
with  many  man-weeks  required  for 
bricklayers,  with  their  attendant  sci{. 
folding,  mortar,  storage,  cleanup  and 
other  operations. 

An  even  greater  variety  of  design  ii 
noticeable  in  roof  decking,  which  may 
be  made  of  thin  sheets  or  planks  o( 
concrete,  or  bonded,  compressed  veg^ 
table  fibre,  or  poured  gypsum,  or 
aerated  concrete  ove  insulating  fora 
boards.  It  may  be  a  thin  concrete 
arch  shell  of  spectacular  shape  ovo’  a 
very  long  space,  or  a  barrel  roof  or 
folded  plate  roof.  (These  latter  desigu 
are  definitely  not  for  the  economy- 
minded  store  executive,  although  they 
have  been  used  effectively  by  some.) 


i 

■  f 


Brick  Still  Favored.  Brick,  in  all  iti 
varieties,  is  still  the  favorite  exterior 
material.  However,  the  past  25  yean 
have  seen  the  development  and  use  cf 
insulated  metal  wall  treatment  with 
porcelain  enamel  facing.  This,  and 
precast  concrete  slabs  with  architec¬ 
tural  finishes,  as  well  as  recently-<k- 
veloped  plastic  panels,  offer  architedi 
and  designers  many  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  architectural  expression  at 
a  small  premium  in  cost. 

Soil  mechanics  has  also  advanced  | 
tremendously  in  the  past  quarter  ceB-| 
tury,  to  the  point  where  stores,  shop-  .■ 
ping  centers  and  service  buildings 
have  been  erected  on  land  formerly  | 
considered  marginal  for  buildings, 
even  though  they  might  lie  in  the  midst  ; 
of  a  very  good  trading  area. 

The  process  involves  testing,  under 
laboratory  conditions,  of  soil  samples 
taken  from  the  strata  below  the  pro-  . 
posed  structure,  thus  predicting  bfr  [ 
havior  of  the  soil  under  various  load¬ 
ing  and  moisture  conditions.  By  this 
means,  structural  engineers  have  been 
able  to  design  buildings  on  land  fcnr- 
merly  considered  unsafe  except  for  \ 
deep  steel  piling  or  caisson  footings. 

Soil  mechanics  has  even  permitted 
building  on  filled-in  land,  although,  . 
admittedly,  the  fill  material  must  be  | 
selected  wisely  and  placed  and  com- 1 
pacted  carefully,  under  stringent  speci- 1 
fications.  | 

Fixturing  layouts  and  interior  decor  | 
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era,  racks  and  continue-rails  still  do  a 
good  job,  though  gradual  betterments 
and  improvements  have  been  made  in 
each  piece  of  equipment.  With  respect 
to  disposal  of  rubbish,  the  fire-protect¬ 
ed  rubbish  chute  is  still  used,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  an  incinerator  and  baler. 
One  innovation  is  that  of  a  waste-heat 
boiler,  wherein  heat  from  burning  of 
waste  materials  produces  steam  for 
an  absorption  unit  that  can  provide 
sufficient  cooling  for  spring  and  au¬ 
tumn  days,  and  as  much  as  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  cooling  needed  at  peak 
summertime  periods. 


ELECTRICAL  SYSTEMS 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  ago  the  elec¬ 
trical  requirements  of  the  average 
department  store  were  two  watts  per 
square  foot  of  gross  floor  area.  Today 
it  ranges  from  10  to  14.  Principal 
causes  are  the  advent  and  advancement 
of  fluorescent  lighting  and  air  condi¬ 
tioning,  which  in  turn  required  changes 
in  distribution  systems,  materials  and 
equipment. 

In  1935,  fluorescent  lamps  were  in 
the  development  stage,  not  to  come 
into  common  usage  until  the  40s.  They 
were  cold  white,  with  no  red  or  yellow 
radiation,  and  illuminated  areas  had 
a  cold,  dreary,  almost  sterile  appear¬ 
ance.  Although  their  eflBciency  was 
three  times  that  of  incandescent  fila¬ 
ment  lamps,  they  required  a  higher 
intensity  of  illumination  for  the  same 
vision  comfort. 

With  postwar  development  of  phos¬ 
phor  coatings  and  addition  of  red 
rays,  illumination  became  more  pleas¬ 
ant.  These,  coupled  with  continued 
campaigns  for  better  lighting,  proved 
to  management  that  the  increased  il¬ 
lumination  not  only  improved  sales 
but  also  reduced  accidents  and  theft. 
Nor  have  we  reached  the  end,  since  the 
trend  for  future  lighting  is  even  higher. 

Lighting  requirements  in  stores  have 
jumped  the  electrical  load  from  two  to 


six  watts  per  square  foot,  calling  for 
more  branch  circuits,  more  and  larger 
panelboards  and  much  heavier  feeders. 

The  incrndescent  lamp  has  not  been 
entirely  replaced,  however,  as  was 
prophesied  when  better  fluorescent 
units  were  developed.  The  incandes- 
cents  play  a  very  important  part  in 
lighting  today,  especially  for  accent. 
They  have  been  standardized  at  ap¬ 
proximately  120  volts.  Because  bal¬ 
lasts,  or  transformers,  are  needed  with 
fluorescent  lamps,  and  because  these 
ballasts  require  higher  primary  volt¬ 
age,  the  265/460  volt,  four-wire  sys¬ 
tem  was  introduced,  and  permitted 
under  certain  conditions  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Code.  These  ballasts 
are  connected  to  265  volts,  but  the  dis¬ 
tribution  system  is  460,  giving  the 
same  size  branch  circuits  greater  cur¬ 
rent-carrying  capacity. 

This  system  also  permits  use  of  440- 
volt  motors,  with  a  net  saving  in  wir¬ 
ing  costs  and  starters.  Transformers 
throughout  the  store  step  down  the 
current  to  120  for  incandescent  lights 
and  for  floor  and  wall  receptacles, 
displays,  cash  registers,  etc. 

Air  Conditioning  a  Necessity.  Air 

conditioning  has  grown  out  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  or  luxury  stage  to  become 
a  necessity  in  the  modern  department 
store,  adding  four  to  eight  watts  per 
square  foot  to  the  total  load  needed 
for  lighting.  Stores  have  found  it 
advantageous  and  economical  to  pur¬ 
chase  electricity  at  higher  voltages. 
The  more  common  has  been  4,160 
volts,  but  utility  companies  have  grad¬ 
ually  increased  their  distribution  sys¬ 
tems  and  are  requiring  that  power  be 
bought  at  voltages  up  to  26,400  and 
33,000  volts. 

As  the  amount  of  power  fed  into 
a  store’s  transformer  vault  keeps  in¬ 
creasing,  control  systems — especially 
for  air  conditioning — become  more 
complex  and  costly.  Particular  caution 
and  care  must  be  given  to  selection  of 
circuit-interrupting  devices,  such  as 
fuses  and  circuit  breakers,  to  prevent 
damage  to  costly  equipment  and  dan¬ 
ger  to  personnel  and  property. 

Television  and  EM  radio  have  ne¬ 


cessitated  master  antenna  systems  oi 
roofs,  as  well  as  expensive  distributun 
systems  in  floors  and  walls  of  are* 
where  these  sets  are  sold.  Other  is. 
creases  in  electrical  demand  are  reflu^f. 
ed  in  sound  reinforcement  systems  for  I 
music  and  announcements,  paging  sys 
terns,  television  and  alarm  systems. 

Plastic  and  synthetic  rubber  insult  | 
tion  on  wires  has  reduced  their  over-al 
size,  with  attendant  savings.  Alun»  || 
num  conduit  has  been  developed.  Alu. 
minum  wire  can  also  be  used  for  feed-  i 
ers  and  branch  circuits.  The  use  oi  | 
armored  cable  has  increased,  while  I 
low-voltage,  low-grade  (BX)  cable  ii  | 
being  limited.  Many  electrical  engi¬ 
neers  see  its  use  prohibited  soon  in 
stores  by  the  National  Electric  Code,  I 
as  has  been  done  in  churches,  motion  [ 
picture  and  legitimate  theaters,  and  t 
garages.  I 


VERTICAL  TRANSPORTATION 

IN  1935,  most  stores  depended  on 
elevators  to  bring  customers  to  upper  < 
floors,  escalators  being  considered  an 
auxiliary  means  with  relatively  few  in 
use.  The  passenger  elevator  was  of  : 
the  manual  control  type.  Few  had 
power-operated  gates  or  doors.  It  was 
either  wide  and  shallow,  or  narrow  and 
deep,  both  unsatisfactory.  If  it  was  ' 
then  several  years  old,  chances  are  that 
no  call  buttons  or  signals  were  used; 
and  so  the  operator  stopped  on  every 
floor,  whether  or  not  passengers  want¬ 
ed  to  get  on  or  off. 

Freight  elevators  at  that  time  were 
also,  basically,  the  manual  type,  very 
few  having  power-operated  doors. 
They  were  generally  narrow  and  deep, 
not  adaptable  for  power-truck  loading. 
They  traveled  at  slow  speeds.  Although 
their  function  was  to  move  merchan¬ 
dise  vertically  from  floor  to  floor,  only 
a  small  part  of  the  day  was  spent  trav¬ 
eling.  Most  of  the  time  they  would  be 
stopped  at  a  landing  while  time-con¬ 
suming  hand-loading  or  unloading 
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took  place. 

In  the  late  30s,  the  signal  control 
type  of  elevator,  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  office  buildings  a  decade  be¬ 
fore,  was  being  installed  in  department 
stores.  Automatic  stops,  independent 
of  the  operator,  were  made  by  calls 
registered  in  the  car  or  at  any  landing. 
Stops  were  eliminated  at  floors  where 
no  passengers  wanted  to  get  on  or  off. 
Capacity  was  increased  20  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent,  with  fewer  units  giving 
better  customer  service. 

Advances  and  refinements  continued 
until,  in  1948,  the  first  successful  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  operatorless  elevator 
was  made  in  an  office  building.  Its  ac¬ 
ceptance  was  phenomenal  in  most  office 
building  construction  and  it  spread 
slowly  to  include  department  stores. 

Hundreds  of  installations  of  single, 
operatorless  elevators  have  been  made 
in  two-  and  three-story  branch  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

The  first  successful  installation  of 
this  type  in  a  large  downtown  depart¬ 
ment  store  was  in  1954  in  the  Dayton 
Co.  store  in  Rochester,  Minnesota.  It 
proved  so  successful  that  a  second  in¬ 
stallation  was  made  at  The  Emporium, 
in  San  Francisco.  From  then  on,  the 
growth  has  been  gradual.  Famous- 
Barr,  in  St.  Louis,  has  two  banks  of  six 


operatorless  elevators  each,  serving 
two  basements  and  eleven  floors.  Hess 
Brothers,  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  has  two 
operatorless  elevators,  serving  five 
floors  and  a  basement. 

The  “cold  and  impersonal”  feeling 
of  the  operatorless  elevator  has  been 
removed  in  these  two  latter  installa¬ 
tions  by  equipping  them  with  an  Ele- 
voice,  which  announces  floors,  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  car,  instructions,  mer¬ 
chandise  or  special  sales,  Christmas 
greetings  and  other  messages. 

Thus,  the  customer  does  not  have 
the  “alone”  feeling,  since  the  announc¬ 
ing  system  constantly  keeps  her  aware 
of  where  she  is.  In  the  rare  instances 
where  help  is  needed,  reassuring  an¬ 
nouncements  tell  that  help  is  on  its 
way.  Provision  is  made  so  that  the 
head  telephone  operator  or  chief  engi¬ 
neer  can  cut  into  the  system  and  talk 
to  the  passengers. 

Advances  in  Freight  Elevators.  Paral¬ 
lel  with  the  progress  in  passenger  ele¬ 
vators,  there  have  been  similar  im¬ 
provements  in  freight-handling  facili¬ 
ties.  Car  sizes  have  been  increased, 
most  of  them  being  eight  feet  deep 
and  varying  in  width  from  10  to  16V^ 
feet.  The  latter  size  is  particularly  suit¬ 
able  for  stores  where  15-foot  carpet 


Wid*  aiilat.  air  conditioning,  colors  keyed 
to  lighthearted  mood,  intricate  and  subtle 
lighting  plan — all  combine  to  make  modern 
shopping  a  pleasure.  (Bamberger's  at 
Monmouth  Center,  New  Jersey.) 


rolls  are  required  to  be  on  hand  on 
the  selling  floors. 

The  modern  freight  elevator  has 
power-operated,  bi-parting  doors.  They 
open  the  full  width  of  the  car,  per¬ 
mitting  merchandise  on  skids,  dollies 
or  platform  trucks  to  be  moved  on  or 
off  quickly. 

Speeds  have  been  increased.  Control 
systems  are  of  the  collective  type.  The 
attendant  need  only  press  the  buttons 
for  successive  stops,  initiate  closing  of 
the  doors,  and  give  the  rest  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  moving  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  In  some  instanpps,  elevators  can 
be  designed  to  do  double  duty,  hand¬ 
ling  merchandise  as  well  as  passengers, 
even  in  high-rise  buildings. 

Most  Escalators  Aro  in  Stores.  By  and 

large,  there  are  more  escalators*  in  use 
in  department  stores  than  in  any  other 
type  of  structure.  Between  1899,  when 
the  first  successful  escalator  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Paris  Exposition,  and 
1935,  less  than  1,000  escalators  had 


*'rhe  term  “escalator”  is  used  here  to  cover 
all  types  of  moving  stairways.  This  is  a  vic¬ 
tory  of  popular  usage  over  trademark  distinc¬ 
tions.  I  he  Otis  Elevator  Company  actually 
owns  the  name;  other  manufacturers  use  dif¬ 
ferent  designations  for  their  products;  e.g.. 
the  Westinghouse  version  is  properly  called 
an  "electric  stairway.” 
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Intarior  display  tcchniqu*  now  calls  for 
maximum  utilixation  of  tho  high-visibilty 
locations  at  oscaiators. 


been  installed  in  the  United  States. 
Department  stores  used  about  85  per 
cent  of  that  total.  Today,  in  the  U.  S. 
alone,  there  are  over  9,000  escalators 
in  use,  an  increase  of  over  900  per 
cent,  with  the  majority  still  in  retail 
stores. 

They  are  the  major  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  in  outlying  branch  stores, 
where  a  single  elevator  is  usually  in¬ 
stalled  for  customers  with  baby  car¬ 
riages  or  strollers.  The  public  has  be¬ 
come  so  accustomed  to  them  that  most 
prefer  them  to  elevators,  even  for 
bavel  through  four,  five  or  more  stor¬ 
ies.  Their  location,  more  or  less  in  the 
middle  of  a  store,  not  only  provides 
greater  efficiency  in  handling  up  and 
down  traffic,  but  also  encourages  a 
great  deal  of  impulse  buying  by  expos¬ 
ing  escalator  travelers  to  all  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Early  installations  were  largely  of 
the  24-inch  width.  Today’s  are  often 
32  inches,  and  48  inches  on  lower, 
heavier-traveled  floors.  Many  stores 
now  use  the  48-inch  width  throughout 
because  of  their  reserve  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  for  peak  periods. 

Improvement  has  been  made,  too, 
in  safety  features  and  appearance. 


WAREHOUSES  BECOME  ^'SERVICE 

MERCHANDISE,  apparel  and  furni¬ 
ture  stores  use  some  260  million  square 
feet  of  warehousing  space.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  around  6.5  million  square 
feet  will  be  added  annually  to  that 
total.  And  annual  operating  expense 
for  this  space  is  around  $375  million. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  these  build¬ 
ings  are  required  to  perform  a  number 
of  additional  functions  and  are  now 
referred  to  as  service  buildings. 

A  quarter  century  ago,  department 
store  warehouses  were,  for  the  most 
part,  dead  storage  areas  for  inventory 
and  out-of-season  merchandise.  To¬ 
day,  they  contain  custom  furniture 
shops,  upholstery  shops,  drapery  work¬ 
rooms,  refrigerated,  bmglar-proof  fur 
vaults,  appliance  repair  centers  for 
complete  reconditioning  of  refrigeia- 
tors,  freezers,  washers,  dryers,  televis¬ 
ion  sets,  and  the  like.  At  least  one 
contains  a  bakery  and  candy  factory, 
another  a  complete  commissary.  Some 
have  a  series  of  window  displays  not 
unlike  a  main  or  branch  store.  Others 
have  a  flexible  interior  layout  of  racks, 
bins  and  lighting  that  permits  over¬ 
night  relocation  of  fork-lift  trucks  to 
provide  clear  spaces  for  warehouse 
sales. 

Service  buildings  include  multi¬ 
story,  two-story  and  split-level  types, 
but  it  is  the  one-story  construction  that 
has  shown  the  greatest  increase.  They 
are  most  often  located  in  outlying  sec¬ 
tions  where  land  costs  are  more  favor¬ 
able,  although  occasionally  a  down¬ 
town  facility  will  permit  expansion  and 
layout  for  satisfactory  operating  and 
storage  space.  These  decisions  must 
be  based  upon  thorough  industrial 
engineering  studies  of  the  economic 
operating  and  construction  factors. 

With  the  increase  in  activities  in  a 
service  building,  there  is  naturally 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees.  This,  in  turn,  calls  for  cleri¬ 
cal  offices,  recreation  areas,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  lounges  and  cafeterias,  toilet 
and  locker  rooms,  and  other  personal 


BUILDINGS'' 

facilities  never  dreamed  of  in  the 
warehouse  of  25  years  ago. 

Flexibility  is  paramount  in  the  de 
sign  of  a  service  building.  Often  the 
rear  wall,  and  occasionally  a  side  wall,  | 
is  of  the  expandable  type  which  wiD  j 
not  only  adapt  to  a  new  addition  but 
permits  a  low  over-all  initial  cost.  In- 
terior  concrete  block  partitions  will 
give  insulation  and  sound-absorbiii|  | 
qualities  as  well  as  low  cost.  Office 
areas  and  workrooms,  often  subject 
to  rearrangement  or  expansion,  are 
equipped  with  industrial  type  panel 
partitions,  in  modular  lengths,  featur¬ 
ing  metal  and  glass  components.  Boil¬ 
er  rooms  should  be  sized  with  ample 
space  for  additional  equipment  as  the 
building  expands. 

Lighting  runs  should  be  laid  out  in 
such  a  manner  that  overhead  illumi¬ 
nation  can  be  relocated  to  conform  to 
new  aisle,  rack  and  bin  layouts,  and 
a  modified  trolley  duct  system  may 
be  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Drapery 
workrooms,  furniture  finishing  areas 
and  other  areas  requiring  concentrated  ' 
lighting  should  be  able  to  be  moved 
anywhere  within  the  building  and  yet 
be  properly  illuminated. 

Appearance  versus  Costs.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance  for  a  service  building 
must  be  balanced  with  practical  cost 
considerations  in  the  choice  of  ma¬ 
terials.  The  problem  of  achieving  an 
attractive  exterior  at  reasonable  cost 
is  often  solved  by  concentrating  high- 
grade  materials  at  entrances  and  in 
selling  areas,  and  providing  adequate 
landscaping. 

In  the  way  of  materials  handling 
equipment,  the  modem  service  build¬ 
ing  boasts  a  combination  of  pallets, 
fork  trucks,  conveyors  of  all  types  and 
capacities,  adjustable  racks  and  bins, 
overhead  conveyors,  elevated  plat¬ 
forms  and  extensive  rod  systems  for 
hanging  ready-to-wear  items.  Some 
have  tractor-trailer  trains,  many  of 
which  are  electronically  guided  by 
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means  of  wires  buried  in  or  taped  to 
the  floor.  Selection  of  equipment  re¬ 
quires  niiich  ingenuity  and  judgment, 
and  it  must  be  simple  enough  so  that 
additional  untrained  help  may  be  en¬ 
gaged  for  rush  periods. 

As  for  actual  movement  of  packaged 
merchandise,  the  next  25  years  will 
undoubtedly  see  completely  automat¬ 
ed  warehouses.  Designs  are  now  in 
the  rehnement  stage  for  complete 
“no  hands”  operation,  from  receiving 
through  storage  through  delivery. 
There  will  be  no  aisles,  no  space  set 
aside  for  tractor-trailers  or  fork  lifts. 
The  only  manpower  required  will  be  at 
the  points  of  truck  loading  or  unload¬ 
ing,  and  an  electronic  brain  will  con¬ 
trol  all  operations  while  relating  them 
to  data-keeping  and  data-processing. 
The  only  deterrent,  at  present,  is  the 
high  cost  of  such  an  installation. 


Money  spent  on  a  good,  hard  floor 
is  repaid  in  time.  A  monolithic  floor, 
with  metallic  or  chemical  hardeners 
and  ample  steel  troweling  produces 
practical  results,  but  the  extra  hard 
type  should  be  applied  at  least  on 
shipping  and  receiving  platforms  and 
other  areas  subject  to  extreme  wear. 


conditioning  cooling  towers. 

Each  dining  area  has  piping  connec¬ 
tions  for  ice  cube  machines,  dishwash¬ 
ers,  grease  traps,  sterilizers,  hot  and 
cold  water,  disposal  units  where  per¬ 
mitted,  etc.  The  beauty  salons  must 
be  equipped  with  special  non-corro¬ 
sive  piping  drains  to  carry  chemicals, 
dyes  and  rinses.  Improved  design  of 
sprinkler  heads  permits  each  one  to 
cover  as  much  as  130  square  feet  of 
floor  area.  Better  protection  is  avail¬ 
able  using  25  per  cent  less  number  of 
heads,  and  some  are  recessed  in  the 
ceiling,  popping  out  when  needed. 
Areas  are  zoned  so  that  only  the  actual 
sprinkler  heads  needed  for  an  acci¬ 
dental  fire  are  activated,  thus  limiting 
water  damage  to  merchandise. 

Rate -of- rise  heat  detectors  and 
smoke  detectors  are  much  more  sensi¬ 
tive  and  efficient.  They  not  only  acti¬ 
vate  the  sprinkler  system  but  can  also 
control  air  supply  and  exhaust  fans  to 
help  stifle  a  fire  and  clear  the  store  of 
smoke. 

Improved  copper  tubing  and  plastic 
piping  have  been  developed.  Wall- 
hung  toilets  and  ceiling-hung  toilet 
partitions  make  for  easier  maintenance 
and  better  housekeeping.  The  old-fash¬ 
ioned  soap  dispensers  in  washrooms, 
with  their  reservoir  and  exposed  pipes, 
have  been  replaced  by  stainless  steel, 
self-contained  “lathershelves.”  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  improvements  in 
store  plumbing  and  water  supply. 


PIPING  AND  WATER  SUPPLY 


PLUMBING  problems  in  a  department 
store  were  once  limited  to  fire  protec¬ 
tion,  adequate  water  supply,  toilet 
facilities  and  adequate  drainage  of 
storm  water  and  sewage. 

By  comparison,  consider  today’s  up- 
to-date  store,  with  elaborate  restau¬ 
rants,  cafeterias,  tea  rooms,  beauty 
salons,  and  even  cocktail  lounges,  and 
a  picture  emerges  of  the  complexity  of 
piping  required.  Fire  protection  has 
increased.  Branch  stores  and  units  in 
shopping  centers  often  have  fountain 
displays  and  automatic  lawn  sprink¬ 
ling  systems.  Large  parking  areas 
must  be  adequately  drained  of  rain 
water.  And  consider  the  tremendous 
amount  of  water  for  air  washers  in  air 


Roofs  and  Floors.  The  primary  func¬ 
tion  of  a  service  building  roof  is 
shelter  for  men  and  material.  The 
secondary,  but  almost  equally  impor¬ 
tant,  service  should  be  insulation.  The 
best  solution,  consistent  with  cost,  is 
that  of  exposed  steel  framing,  topped 
with  insulated  steel  decking  and  built- 
up  roofing. 

By  far  the  most  important  single  fea¬ 
ture  in  a  service  building  is  its  floor. 


Stainless  steel  screen  for  Montgomery  Word 
store  at  Monmouth  Shopping  Center  it 
ornamental;  at  the  some  time  it  conceals 
air  conditioning  equipment  and  serves  as 
a  louvre  for  it. 


AIR  CONDITIONING 


THE  AVERAGE  person,  including  a 
customer  in  a  department  store,  thinks 
of  an  air-conditioned  building  as  one 
which  is  comfortably  cool  in  summer, 
while  the  outside  air  is  hot  and  humid. 
Actually,  conditioned  air  need  not  be 
cool.  The  warm  air  used  to  heat  the 
store  in  winter  may  be  equally  condi¬ 
tioned.  In  fact,  the  modern  building 
has  “year-round  air  conditioning.” 

Conditioned  air  is  heated  or  cooled 
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LENOX  SQUARE'S  attractive  central  mall  1$  1,014  feet  long.  Yet,  it  has  skillfully  avoided  being 
a  chollenge  to  shoppers'  endurance.  Rest  is  encouraged.  Benches  are  numerous.  All  horizontal 
surfaces,  such  as  the  edge  shelves  of  the  planting  boxes,  are  a  standard  15  inches  high  ta  encourage 
a  restful  pause.  In  addition,  shoppers  are  never  permitted  to  be  overwhelmed  by  on  apparently 
endless  vista  of  61  shop  fronts.  Strategically  arranged  cross  plantings  of  shrubbery  and  trees 
permit  only  four  or  five  shops  to  be  seen  at  one  time. 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY  •  260  ELEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y.  i 
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LENOX  SQUARE  is  Atlanta's  new  and  highly  successful  74  acre 
regional  shopping  center.  It  offers  the  wares  of  61  bright  new  shops 
bearing  famous  Peachtree  Street  names.  All,  within  easy  reach  by  two 
Otis  escolators  or  pedestrian  walks  from  the  6,000  cor  parking  area. 
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LENOX  SQUARE,  Atlanta’s  regional  shopping  center,  illustrates  an  interesting 
new  factor  in  retailing.  Housewives,  who  formerly  shopped  alone  in  downtown 
Atlanta,  now  take  along  husband  and  children  to  Lenox  Square. 

The  result?  More  members  of  the  family  are  exposed  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
merchandise— which  brings  up  the  well  known  fact  that  "merchandise  that  can  be 
seen  can  be  sold!" 

Increased  impulse  selling  has  long  been  a  basic  advantage  of  OTIS  Escalators. 
They’re  really  ’inclined  sales  aisles.’  Shoppers  are  kept  constantly  exposed  to 
display  merchandise  as  they  ride  comfortably  from  floor-to-floor.  It’s  known  that 
impulse  sales  in  a  well  merchandised  store  are  as  high  as  50%  of  all  sales— a 
sales  advantage  that  OTIS  Escalators  are  giving  to  the  Lenox  Square  stores  of 
RICH’S,  DAVISON-PAXON  and  KRESGE’S. 


INCREASE  IMPULSE  SALES 


OFFICES  IN  297  CITIES  ACROSS  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
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Extensive  traffic  surveys  are  made  to  help 
determine  shopping  center  location.  Here, 
heavily  traveled  Routes  4  and  17  form  two 
boundaries  of  the  Garden  State  Plaza 
Shopping  Center,  Poromus,  New  Jersey. 


to  the  most  comfortable  temperature; 
has  moisture  added  or  removed  for 
proper  humidity;  is  filtered  to  remove 
dust,  dirt,  pollen  and  other  irritants; 
has  smoke  and/or  offensive  odors  re¬ 
moved;  and  is  circulated  at  the  proper 
speed  and  volume  to  accommodate  the 
number  of  people  involved. 

.\ir  conditioning,  coupled  with  effi¬ 
cient  illumination,  is  the  principal 
reason  why  windowless  buildings  are 
possible.  Environment  is  often  better 
than  that  outside  the  store.  Not  only 
are  the  customers  pleased,  but  em¬ 
ployee  efficiency  has  been  proved  to 
increase,  and  the  annual  feared  slump 
in  July  and  August  sales  volume  has 
been  greatly  offset.  In  fact,  windows 
are  somewhat  of  a  liability  in  many 
ways.  They  are  a  weak  link  in  the 
security  chain,  permit  the  sun  to  im¬ 
pose  heat  loads  in  summer  and  are  a 
source  of  inner  heat  loss  in  winter. 
They  require  constant  maintenance 
and  cleaning  and  prevent  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement  of  stock  shelves  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  buildings. 

A  well-designed  system  is  broken 
down  into  several  zones,  each  with 


its  own  controls  and  independent  of 
others.  On  a  cool  but  sunny  day  in 
spring  or  fall,  for  instance,  the  north 
side  of  a  building  may  be  calling  for 
heat  and  the  southern  exposure  for 
cooling,  with  interior  zones  changing 
their  needs  depending  on  activity  and 
function. 

Apart  from  the  central  system,  pack¬ 
age  chillers  are  often  located  in  areas 
where  cooling  might  be  required  on 
almost  a  year-round  basis.  Such  areas 
might  include  kitchens,  candy  rooms, 
fur  vaults,  or  a  large  display  of  home 
lighting  fixtures  concentrated  in  a 
small  area  and  giving  off  tremendous 
heat. 

Cooling  towers  and  penthouse  equip¬ 
ment  rooms  often  call  for  additional 
architectural  considerations  for  their 
concealment  by  screens  or  enclosures. 
The  additional  structural  costs  of  plac¬ 
ing  equipment  rooms  on  the  roof  are 
offset  by  freeing  sales  areas  in  the  base¬ 
ment  or  lower  floors.  In  suburban  lo¬ 
cations,  efficient  use  has  been  made  of 
well  w'ater  to  decrease  refrigeration 
machinery  power  consumption,  with 
good  humidity  control. 


During  the  past  25  years,  develop¬ 
ments  and  improvements  in  plant  and 
structure  of  retail  stores  and  their 
service  buildings  have  proceeded  at  a 
pace  surpassing  any  other  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  experience  of  the  retail 
trade.  And  there  is  much  more  to 
come  in  this  age  of  superb  technologi¬ 
cal  accomplishment.  Discoveries  and 
inventions  continue;  new  materials  are 
developed,  new  techniques  are  an¬ 
nounced.  Automation  in  data  process¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  in  merchandise  hand¬ 
ling,  tv  ill  have  its  effects  upon  the 
store  plant. 

Inventive  and  enthusiastic  architects 
and  engineers  are  always  shaping  and 
reshaping  “the  store  of  the  future.” 
So  is  imaginative  and  foresighted  man¬ 
agement,  concerned  equally  to  achieve 
maximum  operating  efficiency  and 
maximum  customer  attraction.  And 
so,  for  that  matter,  is  the  customer 
shaping  the  store  of  the  future.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  it  is  her  changing  tastes,  habits 
and  requirements  that  set  the  pace  in 
store  design  as  in  all  other  aspects  of 
retailing. 
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a  year  old,  he  was  intensely  interested 
in  the  project  of  forming  local  retail  asso¬ 
ciations.  He  was  one  of  the  prime  mov¬ 
ers  in  organizing  the  Pennsylvania  Retail¬ 
ers  Association,  and  became  its  first 
president.  His  belief  in  the  importance  of 
professional  association  and  exchange  of 
ideas  among  retailers  was,  in  fact,  inter¬ 
national,  and  he  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  delegation  of  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
retailers  who  traveled  throrgh  the  United 
Kingdom  for  six  weeks  in  1921. 

From  1911  until  his  death  in  1947,  Mr. 
Hager  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
national  association,  serving  on  commit¬ 
tees  and  on  the  board  of  directors.  In 
addition  to  many  other  services  he  per¬ 
formed  for  the  retail  trade,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  prodigiously  hard  working 
committee  that  drafted  the  NRA  Retail 
Code  in  1933. 

Hager  &  Bro.  today  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  retail  names  in  the 
country,  a  leading  store  in  its  own  area 
and  an  active  participant  in  the  affairs 
of  the  NRA4A.  William  H.  Hager,  Jr.  has 
been  president  since  1953.  And,  as  al¬ 
ways  in  the  store's  history,  there's  a  full 
roster  of  Hagers  in  the  management,  to 
carry  on  the  traditions  of  "the  oldest 
department  store  in  America  operating 
continuously  on  the  same  site  and  under 
the  same  family  name,  management  and 
ownership." 


NRMA’S  founder- members 


Lancaster,  Pa< 


store  men,  a  city  they  knew  almost  as  well 
as  their  own  home  town. 

When  William  H.  Hager  came  to  New 
York  in  the  spring  of  1911  to  discuss  with 
other  farsighted  merchants  the  possibility 
of  organizing  a  national  association  of 
retailers,  he  had  already  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  most  modern-minded 
store  owners  in  the  country.  He  was  then 
building  a  new  five-story  store  on  the  King 
Street  site  always  occupied  by  Hager's, 
and  in  later  years  he  would  build  it  even 
larger. 

His  enterprise  was  combined  with  the 
strictest  practicality,  as  the  minutes  of  the 
early  board  meetings  of  the  NRDGA 
clearly  show.  As  early  as  the  first  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association,  when  the 
national  organization  itself  was  less  than 


WILLIAM  H.  HAGER  was  one  of  the 
group  of  13  who  organized  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in 
1911.  He  was  president  of  Hager  &  Bro. 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  which  had  been  found¬ 
ed  by  his  grandfather  in  1821.  Hager  & 
Bro.,  managed  today  by  the  fourth  and 
fifth  generations  of  the  founding  family, 
describes  itself  as  "the  oldest  department 
store  in  America  operating  continuously 
on  the  same  site,  and  under  the  same 
family  name,  management  and  owner¬ 
ship." 

The  business  that  Christopher  Hager 
began  in  Lancaster  in  1821  was  a  general 
store  with  heavy  emphasis  on  foodstuffs, 
and  a  floor  space  of  20  by  25  feet.  Four 
times  a  year  Christopher  Hager  went  to 
Philadelphia,  65  miles  away,  on  a  buying 
trip.  The  merchandise  was  hauled  to  Lan¬ 
caster  in  Conestoga  Wagons,  a  rugged 
trip  of  three  days  or  more  over  the  Kings 
Highway.  In  1834,  when  the  railroad 
came  to  Lancaster,  the  travel  time  from 
Philadelphia  was  cut  to  eight  hours,  and 
Lancaster,  always  a  prosperous  stage 
town,  became  the  center  of  the  thriving 
industrial  development  of  the  county. 

In  the  decade  from  1840  to  1850 
its  population  increased  from  8,000  to 
12,000.  And  in  this  prosperous  period, 
Hager's  became  preeminently  a  store  for 
the  quality  trade;  groceries  were  no 
longer  stocked,  fine  fabrics  and  men's 
clothing  were  the  principal  lines,  and  the 
store  flourished  and  expanded.  By  1 890, 
it  had  become  a  true  department  store, 
with  a  departmental  organization  and 
buyers  who  were  responsible  for  mer¬ 
chandising  and  operating  their  own  de¬ 
partments.  Buying  trips  were  no  longer 
confined  to  Philadelphia;  New  York  be¬ 
came  for  the  Hagers,  as  for  all  department 


Chrittophar  Hagar, 
who  foundad  tha 
butinatt  in  1821. 


Hagar  &  Bro.  at  it  looks  today,  and 
(right)  tha  building  that  houtad  tha 
original  ttora  139  yaort  ago. 
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Passengers  ride  carefree  on  Electric  Stairways 
equipped  with  Westinghouse  SAF-T-STEP 

BECAUSE 

^ew  step  design  provides  extra  measures  of  safety 

i  Saf-T-Step  has  a  distinct  built-in  demarcation 
■  strip  which  is  an  integral  part  of  each  step  tread. 

I  This  indicates  clearly  and  positively  the  step  tread 
I  area  to  the  boarding  passenger.  Thus,  Saf-T-Step’s 
I  demarcation  strip  is  a  major  contribution  to 
JL,  carefree  electric  stairway  travel. 

For  years,  Westinghouse  research  has  been  developing  ways  to 
improve  further  the  many  safety  features  engineered  into  electric 
stairways.  This  continuing  research  has  resulted  in  another  new 
development — the  Saf-T-Step — available  exclusively  on  Westing¬ 
house  Electric  Stairways.  Safety-conscious  managements  of  office 
buildings,  department  stores,  banks,  transportation  terminals  and 
others  are  responding  enthusiastically  to  this  new  Saf-T-Step  design. 

If  you  are  planning  to  install  electric  stairways,  have  you  considered 
this  new  development?  Literature  containing  detailed  information 
and  specifications  is  available.  Write:  Electric  Stairway  Research 
and  Planning  Dept.,  Westinghouse  Elevator  Division,  150  Paci¬ 
fic  Avenue,  Jersey  City  4,  New  Jersey. 


ELEVATORS  AND  ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE. ..IF  ITS  WSStlRghOUSB 


Saf-T-Step  is  fully  grooved.  Each  step  tread 
interlocks  with  a  grooved  step  riser  providing 
superior  “combing  action”  for  extra  measure 
of  safety.  This  action  minimizes  annoyance 
of  articles,  such  as  rain  shoes,  getting  caught 
between  stairway  steps. 


Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways  with  Saf-T-Step  recently 
installed  in  the  new  department  store  of  the  Joseph  Horne  Company 
in  East  Hills  Shopping  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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William  F.  Randolph 

Chairman, 

Stora  Management  Group 
and  General  Superintendent, 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 

issue  of  Stores,  devoted  as 
it  is  to  the  development  of  store 
design,  is  a  logical  place  to  discuss 
briefly  the  major  services  which  the 
Store  Management  Group  offers  to 
Association  members.  It  is  an  appro¬ 
priate  place  because  one  of  the  major 
responsibilities  of  the  store  manager 
is  store  modernization  and  physical 
branch  store  planning  and  construc¬ 
tion. 

In  this  area,  the  sta£F  of  the  Croup, 
while  not  possessing  professional  tech¬ 
nicians  in  store  layout  and  construc¬ 
tion,  nevertheless  endeavors  to  keep  its 
members  informed  on  basic  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  important  field  of  store 
expansion. 

The  major  functions  of  the  Store 
Management  Group  follow  closely  the 
pattern  of  other  research  divisions 
in  the  Association.  Its  activities  are 
guided  by  its  board  of  directors.  We 
provide  members  with  personal  consul¬ 
tation  service  in  the  Association  office 
on  store  operating  problems.  We 


answer  mail  inquiries  for  information, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  how  to  make 
a  good  cup  of  coffee  to  what  are  the 
duties  of  a  store  president.  We  main¬ 
tain  information  files  on  operating 
procedures,  methods  and  practices, 
which  are  available  to  Group  members 
on  a  loan  basis. 

And,  like  other  NRMA  divisions, 
we  conduct  our  own  midyear  meetings 
for  members  and  cooperate  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Association’s  annual 
convention. 

One  of  the  Group’s  major  activities 
is,  of  course,  to  conduct  special  re¬ 
search  and  issue  reports  and  manuals 
in  various  operating  areas.  By  way  of 
illustration,  the  Group  makes  periodic 
studies  (usually  every  two  years)  in 
the  area  of  expense  reduction,  collect¬ 
ing  from  its  members  and  publishing 
in  report  form  the  practical  and  suc¬ 
cessful  methods  which  they  have  used 
to  reduce  operating  expenses.  Since 
the  store  manager  is  generally  respon¬ 
sible  for  70  per  cent  of  the  store’s  con¬ 
trollable  expenses,  these  studies  help 
to  meet  effectively  the  continuing  chal¬ 
lenge  of  profitable  store  management. 

Similar  research  studies  have  been 
conducted  in  the  areas  of  stock  short¬ 
ages  and  theft  prevention,  services 
offered  by  the  store  to  its  customers, 
materials  handling  and  warehousing, 
simplified  selling,  trends  in  store  and 
employee  hours  and  methods  of  com¬ 
pensating  selling  employees. 

Some  of  the  special  subjects  carried 
on  by  the  Group  warrant  brief  mention. 


PRODUCTION  STANDARDS:  To  meet 
the  ever  increasing  need  for  greata 
employee  productivity,  the  Group  has 
given  considerable  attention  to  the 
formulation  and  application  of  produc¬ 
tion  standards  in  various  operating 
areas.  The  Group  was  the  first  in  the 
Association  to  explore  the  applications 
of  “Operations  Research”  as  a  tech¬ 
nique  in  solving  operating  problems, 
and  it  pioneered  in  the  study  of  work 
simplification. 


INDUSTRY  STANDARDS:  We  have  also 
played  an  important  role  in  establish-  * 
ing  industrywide  standards.  As  early  ' 
as  1931  the  Group  undertook  success¬ 
fully  a  program  of  standardizing  the 
sizes  and  construction  specifications  of 
store  wrapping  and  packing  supplies.  i 
These  standards  have  been  adopted  as  , 
guides  for  department  stores  and  sup-  p 
ply  manufacturers  alike.  The  latest 
revisions  of  these  standards  were  issued 
only  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Their  use 
in  supply  purchasing  has  saved  mem¬ 
bers  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

Currently,  the  Store  Management 
Group,  in  cooperation  with  the  NRMA 
Merchandising  Division,  is  developing 
standards  for  furniture  quality  controls  I 
and  furniture  prepacking.  This  pro¬ 
gram  already  has  reduced  furniture  L 
handling  and  workroom  costs.  F 

MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT:  De-  \ 

parting  from  the  traditional  conven¬ 
tion  approach,  in  which  delegates  are 
usually  more  talked-at  than  participat- 
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ing,  the  Store  Management  Group, 
initiated  in  1955  a  series  of  special 
Workshops,  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  graduate  schools  of  business  ad- 
i  ministration  and  designed  to  develop 
I  executive  skills  and  leadership  policies. 

1  Six  of  these  Workshops,  which  have 
been  presented  in  cooperation  with  the 
Personnel  Group,  have  given  all  classes 
ji  of  store  executives  an  opportunity  to 
^  attack  common  management  problems 
through  the  case  method  approach  and 
special  lecture  techniques.  They  have 
been  enthusiastically  received  and 
*  have  done  much  to  break  down  the 
“Chinese  Walls”  of  executive  functions 
by  exposing  delegates  to  an  over-all 
team  approach  in  attacking  storewide 
problems. 

I  LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITIES:  The  Group 
has  played  a  prominent  role  in  legis¬ 
lative  activities  at  both  the  federal  and 
state  levels  to  protect  the  interest  of 
i  retailers  against  unsound  and  discrim- 
I  inatory  laws  affecting  store  operations. 
This  has  been  true,  particularly  with 
respect  to  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
controls  and  to  labor  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  or  challenging  sound  management- 
I  employee  relations. 

EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS:  Supplement¬ 
ing  its  basic  activities,  the  Store  Man- 
I  agement  Group,  in  cooperation  with 
I  the  Personnel  Group,  provides  a  spe- 

Icial  employee  relations  service  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  unionization  and 
collective  bargaining.  Staff  members 


monitor  the  Association’s  standing 
Committee  on  employee  relations, 
which  has  the  responsibility  of  defin¬ 
ing  and  recommending  Association 
policy  in  this  vital  area.  To  keep  mem¬ 
bers  posted  in  labor  relations,  periodic 
surveys  are  made  of  negotiated  wage 
increases  and  a  special  employee  rela¬ 
tions  bulletin,  issued  to  members  only 
on  a  subscription  basis,  serves  to 
inform  members  on  ciurent  develop¬ 
ments  in  collective  bargaining  and 
sound  personnel  administration. 

AFFILIATE  MEMBERS:  To  foster  mutual 
interest  of  member  stores  and  non¬ 
retail  organizations  with  whom  they 
do  business,  the  Group  provides  an 
Affiliate  Membership  service.  Such 
membership  meets  the  desire  and  need 
of  these  service  organizations  for  closer 
working  relationships  with  store  oper¬ 
ating  executives.  Among  oiu:  affiliate 
members  are  management  consultants, 
store  architects  and  designers,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  store  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies,  and  service  firms.  Such  affilia¬ 
tion  has  directly  implemented  the  spe¬ 
cific  services  which  the  group  renders 
to  its  members. 

REGIONAL  GROUPS:  At  the  regional 
level,  as  another  means  of  bringing  its 
services  closer  to  many  of  its  members, 
the  Group  sponsors  regional  store  man¬ 
agement  chapters  in  the  New  England 
and  Mid-Atlantic  areas.  These  groups, 
which  meet  periodically  throughout 
the  year,  offer  another  effective  forum 


George  Plant 

Manager. 

Stora  Managamant  Group, 
Parionnat  Group  and 
Employaa  Ralations  Sarvica, 
NRAAA 

for  member  participation  and  ex¬ 
change  of  practical  store  operating 
experience. 

STORE  MANAGER'S  NEWS  BULLETIN: 

As  its  official  general  clearing  house 
of  information,  the  Group  publishes 
quarterly  its  Store  Manager’s  News 
Bulletin,  which  posts  members  on  the 
latest  developments  in  operating  meth¬ 
ods,  procedures  and  expense  reduction 
techniques  as  contributed  by  individ¬ 
ual  members  who  are  willing  to  share 
their  experience  with  the  group  as  a 
whole  in  the  interest  of  better  and 
more  efficient  store  operation. 

The  foregoing  presents  briefly  the 
basic  services  which  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  provides  to  Associa¬ 
tion  members.  Obviously,  the  store 
operating  held  embraces  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  total  retail  operation  and 
within  its  framework  the  group  endeav¬ 
ors  to  render  maximum  service. 
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Benjamin  M.  England,  Sr. 

Among  the  seven  trustees  who  guided 
the  new  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  the  first  year  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  was  Benjamin  M.  England  of  England 
Bros.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Like  his  friend  and 
fellow-trustee,  William  Hager  (see  page 
33),  Benjamin  England  in  1911  had  just 
completed  one  more  expansion  of  the 
several  he  carried  through  in  the  store 
in  his  lifetime. 

The  year  in  which  he  and  other  for¬ 
ward-looking  merchants  took  time  out  to 
think  of  the  future  of  their  trade  as  a 
whole  was  a  demanding  and  exciting  one 
for  every  storekeeper.  Growth,  change 
and  expansion  were  in  the  air.  Retailers 
were,  for  example,  beginning  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  important  part  the  auto¬ 
mobile  would  play  in  their  business.  When 


ENGLAND  BROS. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Benjamin  England,  visiting  New  York, 
strolled  down  from  the  Hotel  Astor  to  take 
a  professional  look  at  Macy's  on  Herald 
Square,  there  were  still  horse-drawn  trol¬ 
leys  and  carriages  to  be  seen  on  the 
streets.  He  himself  had  just  bought  his 
first  Ford  truck  for  England  Bros.,  but  he 
still  had  three  horse-drawn  delivery  wag¬ 
ons  in  use,  and  in  wintertime  the  wagons 
were  replaced  by  sleighs.  Within  the  next 
10  years,  a  fleet  of  motor  trucks  would 
take  over  deliveries  completely;  more 
important,  the  private  motor  car  would 
enormously  enlarge  England's  trading 
area. 

Moses  England,  Benjamin's  father  and 
the  founder  of  England's,  had  seen  similar 
changes  and  similar  enormous  opportu¬ 
nities  for  growth  in  the  coming  of  the 
railroad.  Before  settling  in  Pittsfield,  he 
had  covered  the  area  on  foot  and  with 
horse  and  wagon  as  a  peddler.  In  1857, 
he  opened  a  small  dry  goods  and  pat¬ 
tern  shop.  The  process  of  growing  into 
a  department  store  began  almost  at  once. 
In  1860  the  ready-to-wear  division  had  its 
modest  beginning,  in  the  form  of  a  "cloak 
parlor,"  where  ladies'  cloaks  could  be 
bought  at  from  $2  to  $6. 

His  sons,  Benjamin  and  Simon  and 
Daniel,  joined  Moses  England  in  the  busi¬ 


ness  in  the  1880s,  and  in  1891  Englond 
Bros,  was  established  in  its  present  loco 
tion.  After  many  years  of  spreading  ou 
and  up,  the  store  today  is  a  seven-story 
building  of  150,000  square  feet,  on: 
employs  300  people. 

Like  Hager's,  it  is  one  of  the  very  (ev 
department  stores  that  have  been  in  tb 
same  family  for  more  than  100  yeon 
The  third  generation  is  at  the  helm  todo^ 
Benjamin  M.  England,  II,  president;  Dany 
Jr.,  secretary;  Simon,  Jr.,  vice  president 
and  Alan  J.  Blau,  treasurer  and  genetc 
manager. 

The  Eng  lands  have  always  been  a  vits 
part  of  the  Pittsfield  community,  fror 
Daniel  England,  Sr.,  who  was  mayor  e 
the  city  in  1902,  down  to  Benjamin  M 
England,  II,  president  of  the  store  today 
who  has  headed  several  of  the  city': 
most  important  philanthropic  cctm 
ties.  Their  place  in  the  community  dm 
its  history  was  eloquently  summed  up  b 
a  fellow  merchant  in  Pittsfield,  Jay  C 
Rosenfeld,  who  wrote,  on  the  occasion  cH 
England's  IQOth  anniversary: 

"The  town  has  been  better  off  becau“« 
of  England's.  They  have  been  an  onchc^ 
of  security  and  integrity  upon  which  everti 
other  merchant  could  measure  the  cor“. 
mercial  sea  and  tides." 


England  Bros.,  founded  in  1857,  moved  to  its  present  locc-f 
tion  in  1891,  and,  after  six  major  enlargements,  looks  todc  L 
os  it  is  shown  here,  o  seven-story  building  with  15O,0(X)j 
square  feet  of  space.  England's  was  the  first 
building  to  have  an  elevator.  The  picture  below  shows  thi 
original  dry  goods  store  of  Moses  England,  photogrop^*'^' 
in  1878.  The  very  young  man  at  the  left  of  the  doorw:'k. 
is  the  Benjamin  M.  England  who  became  a  founder  rlr 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  r 
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BURROUGHS  EQUIPMENT  SAVES  50% 
ON  ACCOUNTING  OPERATIONS  COSTS 


"NEW  DIMENSIONS  /  in  eleclronics  and  data  processing  systems" 


October,  1960 


The  iM*ene:  Rileys’  Department  Store,  San  Luis  Obispo,  California.  The  johN:  all  of 
Rileys’  accounting — encompassing  7,500  charge  accounts  and  as  many  as  1,700  sales 
tickets  a  day.  The  equipment:  Burroughs  Series  F  503  Accounting  Machine  for 
revenue  accounting  and  pajrroll;  Burroughs  Series  F  404  Account- 
ing  Machine  for  credit  accounting  and  accounts  payable.  The 
reMuIlM^  in  the  words  of  Vice-President  H.  A.  Landeck,  Jr.:  “Since  we 
mechanized  our  accounting  with  these  Burroughs  Sensimatics,  a  single 
^  processing  of  the  sales  tickets  gives  us  a  detailed  breakdown  of  all 

;  sales  analysis  data  and,  in  minutes,  the  daily  sales  report.  Similarly, 

^  Burroughs  microfilming  equipment  and  advanced  credit  accounting 
^  ja  techniques  keep  us  up  to  date  on  the  status  of  every  customer’s  account. 

Vice-President  Without  this  high  level  of  productivity,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
H.  i^LaiSecT,  Jr.  to  increase  our  four-girl  staff  to  six— an  operating  cost  savings  of  50%.’’ 

Burroughs  and  Sensimatic— TM’s 

Rileys  is  one  of  many  department  stores  helped  to  ^  -j— ^ 

new  accounting  efficiency  by  Burroughs  automation  IjTl  T^I^CTTlBXTS 

equipment.  For  details,  action— and  results— call  Burroug^-^m 

our  nearby  branch.  Or  write  Burroughs  Corporation,  Bh  V  _ _ _ _ ^  - 

Detroit  32,  Michigan.  ^OrpOrOltlOll. 


Vice-President 
H.  A.  Landeck,  Jr. 


Rileys  is  one  of  many  department  stores  helped  to 
new  accounting  efficiency  by  Burroughs  automation 
equipment.  For  details,  action— and  results— call 
our  nearby  branch.  Or  write  Burroughs  Corporation, 
Detroit  32,  Michigan. 
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FORMULA  FOR 


GREETING  CARDS 


Gibson  offers  you  the  benefits  of  complete  store  planning,  by  experts,  at  no  cost,  plus  the  most  modern  merchandising  tt'chnio 
in  America.  Your  personal  Gibson  service  representative  and  the  unfailing  accuracy  of  an  IBM  Ramac  electronic 
reordering  system,  first  with  Gibson  in  the  entire  greeting  card  industry,  apply  these  benefits  directly  to  your  store. 


Leading  merchants,  across  the  nation,  understand  the  profit  potential  in  a  well-coordinated  greeting  card 
operation  within  their  store.  They  know  the  benefits  of  effective  fixturing  and  sound  merchandising  control. 


You  receive,  consistently,  the  fastest  selling  cards  chosen  without  human  influence. 


The  result  is  rapid  turnover  from  a  line  so  brilliant,  it  surpasses  any  ever  created  in  Gibson’s  century  of  publishing. 


Gibson  Panoramic  fixturing,  chosen  after  many  proposals  by  others,  is  shown  above  at 
Meier  &  Frank’s  —  Lloyd’s,  in  the  country’s  largest  shopping  center  just  2  miles  from  downtown  Portland,  Oregon. 
This  installation  illustrates  the  dramatic  appeal  of  continuous  greeting  card  merchandising.  Sales  have  been  outstanding. 


GIBSON  GREETING  CARDS  INC.  CINCINNAlT, 


“I 


"1 


Gibson’s  Formica-finished  Pano¬ 
ramic  greeting  card  department 
blends  perfectly  with  Meier  & 
Frank’s— Lloyd’s  store  decor.  It  is 
available  in  any  Formica  Picwood 
or  pastel  finish  you  may  choose. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY...  No  Obligation^  of  course  I 


Formulate  your  plans,  NOW,  to 
achieve  greater  greeting  card 
profits.  Many  of  the  nation’s  fore¬ 
most  retailers  are  turning  to 
Gibson  for  counseling  in  the  field 
Gibson  knows  best:  Greeting 
Cards,  Gift  Wraps  and  Party 
Accessories. 


Fred  J.  Wagner,  Vice  President 

GIBSON  GREETING  CARDS,  INC.,  Dept.  S-IO 

CINCINNATI  37,  OHIO 

□  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  Gibson  merchandising  “know 
how”  and  where  it  might  apply  in  my  store. 

□  Send  your  free  book  on  Formica  Panoramic  fixturing. 

□  Ask  your  representative  to  stop  in  and  chat. 


Name. 


Store  Name 


Store  Address 


Vl^ 

H)  J 

m 

1  m ! 

^  M  ■ 

Jill 

JiViji 

_ Zone_ _ State. 


A  SYMPOSIUM 

Ten  cnrchHecH  and  industrial  do* 
signers  have  their  soy  in  these 
pages  about  store  design,  os  it  has 
been,  as  it  is  now^  and  os  they  think 
it  should  be.  There's  variety  in  their 
approach  to  the  subject.  Some  are 
speculative  artd  even  fanciful  about 
the  future;  some  are  reminiscent; 
sonte  bring  detailed  news  of  new 
constructions  and  materials.  But 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  fact 
about  the  advance  of  store  design 
in  the  past  50  years  is  that  retailers 
todoy  can  call  upon  dengners  and 
architects  who  really  think  like  mer¬ 
chants,  and  who  really  understand 
merchandising,  promotion  and  the 
problem  of  earning  maximum  return 
on  investment.  Our  contributors  ore; 
Poul  Loszio;  Bdgar  Kober;  Weiton 
Becket;  Daniel  Schvrortzmon;  AAeyer 
Kotzman;  Victor  Gruen;  Leon  Sher¬ 
burne;  AAorris  Ketchum,  Jr.;  Waiter 
P.  Morgulies  and  AAorris  LafMdus. 


TOMORROW’S 


jpRACTICAL  store  planning  for  the 
future  must  take  into  consideration 
three  major  factors:  ( 1)  The  explod¬ 
ing  population  of  the  United  States; 
i  2 )  The  rising  costs  of  sales  due  to 
high  wages,  and  (3)  The  changing 
artistic  taste  of  the  customer.  These 
factors  are  not  abstractions;  they  are 
revolutionary  events  occurring  on  the 
American  scene  right  now  and  already 
outmoding  some  of  what  we  consider 
the  “newest”  approaches  to  store  de¬ 
sign. 

Multiplying  Population.  Four  years 
ago,  Douglas  Haskell  wrote  in  The 
Architectural  Forum: 

By  1975  there  will  be  50  million 
more  Americans  living  within  the 
same  boundaries.  This  is  no  idle 
forecast  but  the  best  estimate  of 
demographers  —  those  who  graph 
populations. 

If  the  prediction  is  correct,  the 
babies  born  in  the  next  20  years  will 
e(|ual  in  number  all  the  babies  born 
during  the  first  hundred  years  of  the 
Republic.  There  will  be  some  210 
million  people  living  in  the  same 
land  area  now  occupied  by  160  mil¬ 
lion  people.  This  means  an  acceler¬ 
ated  increase  in  density  of  settle¬ 
ment — in  other  words,  cities. 

This  overwhelming  multiplication 
will  naturally  create,  along  with  new 
neighborhoods,  cities  and  villages,  new 
shopping  districts  and  shopping  meth¬ 
ods.  This  sounds  simple  enough,  but 
radical  changes  must  first  be  wrought. 

The  suburban  shopping  centers  that 
are  ever  landscaping  our  countryside 
are  already,  in  a  sense,  obsolete.  Trans¬ 
portation  on  existing  streets  and  free¬ 
ways  will  be  almost  impossible,  thus 
unalterably  depressing  business.  In  a 
few  years  the  35-hour  week  will  be  in 
effect.  Where,  then,  will  the  person 
with  ample  leisure  on  his  hands  spend 
his  free  time? 

In  our  children’s  lifetime  all  metro¬ 
politan  industrial,  housing,  business 


BEAUTIFUL  STORlM 


and  shopping  facilities  will  be  |)ennit. 
ted  to  expand  only  above  or  under¬ 
ground,  because  the  further  encroach- 
ment  of  population  into  rural  districU 
will  be  prohibited  by  federal  law  in 
order  to  preserve  enough  precious  land 
for  agricultural  purposes:  the  multi¬ 
tudes  must  be  fed. 

City  planners  and  developers  of  new 
suburban  areas  and  shopping  districts 
are  narrow  in  their  approach  to  ac¬ 
commodating  the  crush  of  barely  a 
generation  hence.  The  time  is  shortl? 
at  hand  when  we  will  be  compelled  to 
revise  thoroughly  the  physical  geogra 
phy  of  our  cities  and  towns. 

Rising  Selling  Costs.  From  a  certain 
point  of  view,  today’s  sales  method  is 
antiquated,  although  a  few  stores  are 
striving  for  more  economical  methods. 
Since  labor  costs  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase,  it  is  imperative  for 
retail  businesses  to  insure  themselves 
adequate  profits  by  somehow  iindm| 
ways  to  reduce  overhead,  other  than 
passing  these  expenses  on  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Automatizing  the  sales,  met 
chandising,  and  paperwork  proceduro 
as  much  as  possible  is  one  solution. 
Some  stores  could  be  merchandised  in 
a  more  revolutionary  style,  with  giant 
vending  machines  for  small  items  such 
as  novelties,  notions,  hosiery,  costume 
jewelry  and  certain  fashion  accessor¬ 
ies,  etc.  The  customer,  upon  inserting 
his  credit  plate  into  the  machine,  willl 
receive  his  purchase  already  packaged  | 
and  automatically  recorded  in  one  ■ 
push-button  operation. 

Here  is  a  vast  field  for  research,  iL‘ 
surface  barely  tapped,  for  a  designer  . 
group  to  analyze  and  experiment  with. , 
1  predict  that  automation  for  mass 
selling  will  be  a  dominant  factor  in 
new  design  and  should,  indeed,  enable 
a  store  to  serve  more  efficiently  its! 
growing  numbers  of  customers  at  a  I 
lower  cost  to  itself.  I 
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AY  BE  BUILT  UNDERGROUND  By  Pouf  Laszio,  A.S.I.D.,  Beverly  Hills,  California 


The  Cultural  Climb.  How  will  the 
artistic  taste  of  a  better  educated  pub¬ 
lic  influence  the  design  of  a  store  in 
the  future?  To  answer,  we  should  first 
appraise  the  value  of  art  itself,  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  spirit,  its  effect  upon 
our  society  in  general,  and  its  place 
in  our  culture.  Through  multiple  me¬ 
diums,  the  level  of  the  general  public’s 
education  is  being  raised  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  climb.  In  addition,  our  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  permits  us  to  spend 
more  money  and  time  and  give  more 
thought  toward  the  pursuit  of  cultural 
interests.  The  present  pattern  in  de¬ 
sign,  which  I  call  profitable  conform¬ 
ity,  will  disappear  as  demanded  by  an 
increasingly  discriminatory  and  criti¬ 
cal  public. 

In  the  United  States,  some  top 
names  in  the  retail  field,  for  example, 
Bullock’s,  in  Los  Angeles,  put  great 
emphasis  on  creating  beautiful  stores. 
Marshall  Field’s  Mayfair  is  another 
store  which  radiates  a  wonderful  spirit 
of  artistic  individuality. 

The  general  movement  toward  this 
goal  has  only  been  felt  in  the  last  10 
years,  but  it  is  very  clear  today  that 
not  only  do  people  prefer  to  shop  in 
well-laid-out  stores,  but  they  are  drawn 
to  those  having  aesthetically  appealing 
surroundings.  Why  is  this  necessarily 
so?  The  answer  lies  in  what  actually 
motivates  a  person,  of  whatever  social 
stratum,  to  shop  beyond  the  actual 
buying  of  needed  merchandise.  A  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  people  definitely  buy 
out  of  a  sense  of  pleasure — for  fun — 
because  of  the  “mood”  the  store  cre¬ 
ates.  Here,  the  able,  farsighted,  mer¬ 
chandiser-designer  will  apply  expert 
psychology  in  his  planning.  There 
have  been  many  approaches,  some  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  it  is  helpful  to  the  retailer 
to  point  out  that  this  is  a  special  field 
in  which  the  small,  closely-knit  design 
firm  is  generally  better  qualified  to 
operate  than  most  giant  ofl&ces. 


The  Underground  City.  Considering 
these  factors  which  will  primarily  in¬ 
fluence  the  shape  of  things  to  come, 
what,  then,  will  the  image  be  of  the 
retail  store  in  the  future?  First,  let 
me  digress  a  bit  to  determine  in  which 
direction,  topographically  speaking, 
are  we  going  to  move  .  .  .  into  space 
or  underground?  With  cities  limited 
in  their  geographical  area  expansion 
but  not  in  population  growth,  will 
American  designers  continue  to  devise 
ever-taller  skyscrapers,  or  will  they 
take  us  instead,  at  least  partially,  un¬ 
derground? 

I  am  certain  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  shall,  more  and  more, 
excavate  the  earth.  A  city  is  extremely 
vulnerable  to  nuclear  attack  but,  aside 
from  this,  how  will  its  extra  millions 
of  inhabitants  live  and  transport  them¬ 
selves  to  business  or  shopping?  The 
answer  is  elementary  .  .  .  save  the  top¬ 
ography  wherever  possible  for  parks, 
wide  boulevards  and  promenades, 
competent  monorail  systems  and  air¬ 
ports. 

An  American  underground  city  in 
the  near  future  is  an  old  project  of 
mine,  which  I  worked  on  and  devel¬ 
oped  many  years  ago.  Does  it  not 
seem  realistic  to  picture  the  future 
shopping  and  business  district,  for  in¬ 
stance,  constructed  partially  under¬ 
neath  a  lovely  park  and  recreation 
area,  its  exterior,  subsurface,  linear- 
retaining  walls  sloped  obliquely  to 
catch  the  rays  of  sunshine?  Moving 
vehicles  would  be  excluded  from  its 
inner  dimensions,  but  access  by  the 
people  to  the  district  can  be  easily 
achieved  from  all  sides  by  the  family 
auto-plane  or  the  public  helicopter- 
buses  and  monorail  systems.  From 
parking  and  unloading  points,  vast 
interlacing  networks  of  moving  side¬ 
walks,  partially  concealed  for  aesthetic 
values,  but  provided  with  adequate 
seating  facilities,  can  quickly  transport 


the  businessman,  shopper  or  loafer  to 
any  destination  within  the  area  as  he 
so  desires.  Thus,  in  an  afternoon,  the 
housewife  may  quickly  go  to  the  bank, 
to  the  doctor’s  office,  to  a  store  to  buy 
her  child  a  pair  of  shoes,  to  a  restau¬ 
rant,  and  finally  for  a  leisurely  stroll 
in  the  park  without  being  subjected 
to  the  hair-raising,  stultifying  obstacle 
courses  of  today’s  traffic  congestion 
and  parking  problems  and  automobile 
dodging. 

Shopper's  Heaven.  The  customer  will 
shop  in  temperature-controlled,  fil¬ 
tered,  purified  air;  his  surroundings 
beautifully  lighted  by  the  automatical¬ 
ly-energized,  glowing  ceilings.  Every 
convenience  for  his  comfort,  interest 
and  pleasure  will  be  supplied  through 
meticulous,  psychologically-considered 
planning.  His  aesthetic  sense  and 
artistic  needs  will  be  satiated  by  the 
skillful  employment  of  every  medium 
known  to  man.  To  save  him  time  and 
annoyance,  his  purchases  can  be  pack¬ 
aged  and  transported  automatically,  if 
so  desired,  to  his  parking  area  or  to 
helicopter-bus  and  monorail  depots, 
via  pneumatic  tubes. 

Whether  a  store  in  this  “Atomville, 
IJ.  S.  A.”  is  painted  red  or  blue,  styled 
antique  or  futuristic,  caters  to  the 
lower,  middle,  or  upper  classes,  or 
gives  blue-chip  stamps,  is  irrelevant. 
What  really  counts  is  that  the  store 
owner  and  designer  can  provide  enough 
excitement  and  pleasure  in  shopping 
to  attract,  entertain  and  satisfy  the 
customer. 

These  are  not  idle  thoughts  or  wild 
dreams  of  what  the  future  holds.  Here 
is  a  mighty  challenge  to  the  innate 
American  ingenuity  and  initiative. 

Shopping  should  be  a  pleasure  for 
everyone,  for  it  certainly  fulfills  many 
dreams.  The  store  designer’s  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  make  these  dreams  come 
true. 


October,  1960 
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INVENTION  vs  IMITATION  IN  STORE  DESIGN 


By  Edgar  Kober,  Burke,  Kober  and  Nicolais,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


ice,  atmosphere,  consistent  value,  and  emphasis.  It  means  the  flurry  enjoys 
other  “musts.”  by  the  personality-less  caverns  of  ma 

Those  giants  of  American  trade  who  merchandising  is  coming  to  an  en 

never  were  stampeded  to  the  easy  dol-  As  people  become  more  and  more  li] 

lar  concept,  the  assembly-line  concept  statistics  to  their  government  ai 

of  masses  of  goods  framed  in  acres  of  society,  they’re  going  to  be  more  ai 

vinyl  tile,  on  row  after  row  of  modular  more  hungry  for  human  treatment  I 

fixtures,  are  still  growing,  and  legions  human  stores  with  personalities, 

of  loyal  customers  sing  their  praise.  Many  of  the  world’s  great  retaiii 
And  the  acres  of  tile  are  returning  have  never  doubted  it  for  a  momei 
to  the  merchandising  desert  they  re-  Great  examples  of  individuality  ai 
semble.  design  distinction  familiar  to  all  of 

Truly,  the  false  evaluation  which  has  are  Liberty’s  of  London;  Samaritai 

produced  a  parade  of  retail  establish-  in  Paris,  and  the  City  of  Paris,  S 

ments  as  similar  to  each  other  as  pre-  Francisco.  You  can  make  your  oi 

packaged  frankfurters  in  a  supermar-  contributions  to  this  list, 

ket  cooler  offends  not  just  the  taste  of  In  very  recent  times  evidences 
touring  English  architectural  editors.  attention  to  good  architectural  desi 
These  stores  are  beginning  to  witness  in  retail  merchandising  have  been  p: 

a  dwindling  corps  of  apathetic  custom-  vided  by  merchants  who  recognize  t 

ers  who,  along  with  store  owners  need.  Some  that  come  quickly  to  mi 

and  employees  themselves,  are  feeling  are  Morris’,  San  Francisco;  Bulloci 

somehow  cheated.  Pasadena;  Haggarty’s,  Pasadena  a 

As  a  result  of  this,  store  planners  Battelstein’s,  River  Oak. 
are  ready  to  take  the  lead  in  creating,  A  new  store  is  far  more  than 
once  again,  architectural  landmarks  in  shiny  new  selling  machine.  It  is  a 

the  tradition  of  commercial  architec-  an  expansion  of  the  community,  a  n 

ture  as  a  part  of  its  community.  In  part  of  town  where  people  will  spe 

the  long  run,  it’s  just  good  business.  time  and  money.  The  position  in  a 

The  problems  involved  will  never  community  of  a  store  without  persi 

submit  to  simple  statement,  although  ality  soon  descends  to  the  level  of  ' 

considerable  air-clearing  can  be  popularity  of  a  guest  without  conv 

achieved  by  getting  back  to  what  has  sation. 

always  been  basic.  Major  stores,  built  The  architect’s  responsibility 
by  organizations  of  long-standing  com-  translating  a  store’s  personality  i: 

munity  respect  and  affection,  must  be  steel  and  stone,  space  and  vistas,  i 

built  to  endure.  For  many  years  they  delicate  one.  It  means  assessing 

must  serve  as  cornerstones  of  the  cor-  position  of  the  store  in  the  commun 

porate  “image.”  Major  stores  are  a  research  into  regional  traditions  £ 

part  of  community  life — seeking  com-  behaviors,  emphasizing  the  differen 

munity  responsibilities.  Stores  need  between  Grand  Island  and  Long  Ish 

characterization,  just  as  good  novels  that  are  worth  emphasizing  and  ke 

do.  These  vastly  over-simplified  obser¬ 
vations  will  become  all  the  more  true 
as  business  enters  the  bewildering  new 
phase  of  our  economy  now  being 
called  an  “economy  of  abundance.” 

This  means  a  shift  in  competitive 


A  MERICAN  architecture — and  spe¬ 
cifically,  store  architecture — has 
been  the  postwar  victim  of  a  malady 
which  has  threatened  to  sink  the  whole 
complex  in  a  mass  of  dullness. 

At  least  that’s  the  position  taken  by 
Ian  Nairn,  one  of  England’s  most  im¬ 
portant  architectural  writers,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  article  in  Punch. 

We  can  be  pleased  to  answer  Mr. 
Naim  with  guardedly  hopeful  state¬ 
ments.  The  fact  is  that  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  aware  of  the  dullness,  that 
they  have  diagnosed  it  correctly  and 
are  treating  it,  and  there  appears  to 
be  a  reasonable  hope  for  recovery. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  we  have 
seen  more  imitation  than  innovation 
as  a  result  of  the  boom  years,  more 
adapters  than  inventors,  and  more  re¬ 
liance  on  new  materials  than  on  new 
ideas. 

In  retailing,  this  has  been  caused  by 
store  owners  more  preoccupied  with 
mass  selling  of  merchandise  than  with 
the  selling  of  the  whole  store.  Too 
often,  the  store  has  been  seen  as  merely 
a  sum  of  square  feet  producing  a  sum 
of  dollars  annually. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  architect  has 
too  frequently  suffered  from  economic 
pressure,  inertia,  and  lack  of  basic 
design  standards. 

The  result  has  been  sterility  in  de¬ 
sign,  lack  of  human  appeal,  ugliness 
instead  of  functional  beauty,  and  most 
importantly,  stores  that  never  capture 
the  hearts  of  their  patrons  because 
there  is  no  attempt  to  capture  them. 

Happily,  store  managements  have 
recognized  that  building  a  store  “with 
a  personality”  is  a  prime  business  re¬ 
sponsibility  and,  in  a  sense,  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  against  certain  forms  of 
competition.  Customer  loyalty  is  an 
intangible  and  one  that  can’t  be  in¬ 
sured  by  price  or  ballyhoo.  It  must 
be  built  slowly  and  solidly  with  serv- 
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Distinction  in  design:  the  classic  rotunda 
of  the  City  of  Paris,  San  Francisco  (upper 
letf);  soaring  stairs,  lime-green  ferns  and 
crystal  chandelier  at  Haggarty's,  Pasadena 
(left);  the  serene  fountain  court  at  Bul¬ 
lock's  Pasadena  (above);  and  the  circular 
theme  and  lighthearted  “gazebo"  at  God- 
chaux-Lakeside,  New  Orleans  (below). 
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ing  the  similarities.  The  tools  of  the 
architect’s  trade  are  plastic  and  re¬ 
markably  responsive  to  the  sincere 
manipulation  of  honest  aspirations. 

Finally,  a  store  should  have  a  heart 
— one  that  is  large  and  affectionately 
known  by  every  customer.  It  can  be 
an  artistic  or  architectural  feature  of 
sufficient  impact  to  be  a  community 
landmark.  “Meet  me  by  the  fountain 
at  X’s”  differs  from  “meet  me  between 
the  stretch  socks  and  children’s  anklets 
at  Y’s”  not  just  in  the  specification 
that  only  “X’s”  has  a  fountain  but  that 
“X”  is  a  pleasant  place  to  meet 
(and  to  buy). 

Practically,  the  keynote  of  a  store 
can  come  in  many  sizes  and  guises. 
It  can  be  the  doorman  at  Marshall 
Field’s,  the  calm  beauty  of  Bullock’s 
Pasadena  fountain  court,  or  the  care¬ 
free  “gazebo”  at  Godchaux  I.,akeside. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  heart  of  a 
store  is  not  just  a  focal  point  or  a 
conversation  piece,  but  a  distillation 
of  the  personality  of  the  store.  It  is 
evidence  of  a  meeting  and  sympathy 
of  minds;  it  never  occurs  without  a 
management  that  believes  its  store  is 
a  very  special  selling  machine  in  a 
special  community  and  an  architect 
who  wants  to  discover  this  special 
quality  and  express  it  in  honest  design. 

This  concept  is  not  at  odds  with 
profitable,  efficient,  attractive  presen¬ 
tation  of  merchandise.  Design  can  be 
made  to  fit  the  merchandise  lines  to  be 
carried,  reflecting,  if  you  please,  clas¬ 
sicism  for  displaying  formal  attire  and 
airy  freedom  in  the  sportswear  section. 

The  merchant  who  aspires  will  be 
the  merchant  who  inspires.  And  he 
will  be  a  force  in  his  community.  So 
will  his  store. 

And  lastly,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  face¬ 
less,  chilly  barns  that  were  built  with 
the  lowest  cost-per-square  foot  over¬ 
riding  all  other  considerations  are 
simply  “not  long  for  this  world.”  In 
any  community,  the  consumer  “bloc” 
is  still  made  up  of  individuals  who  are 
increasingly  aware  of  their  power  to 
move  economic  mountains.  They  are 
demanding  more  of  the  businessmen 
who  seek  their  dollars — and  they’ll  get 
it,  too. 


October,  1960 
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DEPARTMENT  STORE  LIGHTING 

By  Welton  Bechet,  Lippincoft  &  Magulies,  Inc.,  New  York 


J^L  RING  the  early  part  of  the  past 
half-century,  department  store 
lighting  was  accomplished  with  one 
objective — to  shine  as  many  foot  can¬ 
dles  as  possible  into  a  space  at  the 
lowest  cost.  As  incandescent  lights 
became  more  efficient,  the  emporiums 
literally  drowned  their  various  de¬ 
partments  with  bright,  glaring  illumi¬ 
nation.  And  with  the  arrival  of  fluores- 
cents,  department  store  ceilings  began 
to  resemble  those  of  factories. 

But  lighting  has  had  to  change 
along  with  the  change  in  department 
store  design.  In  the  days  when  huge 
downtown  stores  were  chopped  up  into 
small  shops,  lighting  problems  were 
isolated.  With  the  advent  of  today’s 
open  suburban  stores,  however,  we 
have  large,  uninterrupted  spaces.  This 
provides  architects  with  a  challenge  to 
avoid  a  barn-like  feeling  by  using 
lighting  to  break  the  store  into  definite 
areas  while  obtaining  a  unity  and  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary  economies  of  in¬ 
itial  and  operating  costs.  One  of  the 
most  important  uses  of  lighting  in  to¬ 
day’s  department  store,  therefore,  is 
the  provision  of  a  definition  of  depths. 

In  today’s  department  store  archi¬ 
tecture,  lighting  is  a  valuable  interior 
design  tool.  Its  role  in  providing 
proper  store  environment  in  general 
and  in  accenting  and  defining  particu¬ 
lar  areas  and  departments  is  perhaps 
as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
effect.  We  use  department  store  light¬ 
ing  to  enhance  and  define  our  interior 
architecture.  The  effect  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer  of  the  various  planes,  textures 
and  colors  we  so  carefully  design  rests 
finally  with  light.  And  we  use  light  as 
a  sculpturing  medium  in  its  own  right 
as  exemplified  by  our  development  of 
reverse  cove  lighting  which  creates 
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deep  contrasts,  catching  the  eye  and 
accenting  design. 

In  lighting  the  new  open  department 
stores,  the  ceiling  has  come  into  its 
own  over  the  past  half-century.  For¬ 
merly  ignored,  it  is  now  considered  a 
most  apparent  plane  of  design  since, 
unlike  the  floor  and  walls,  it  is  un¬ 
broken.  While  determining  the  effect 
we  want  from  the  lights,  therefore,  we 
also  give  a  high  degree  of  attention  to 
the  fixtures  themselves.  This  attention 
is  provided  in  two  forms — the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  lighting  fixtures  and  their 
design.  Our  architects  work  with 
lighting  manufacturers  to  create  par¬ 
ticular  fixtures  for  a  particular  store, 
keeping  desired  effect,  appearance  and 
cost  in  mind. 

The  year  1981?  The  integration  of 
general,  accent  and  display  lighting 
with  interior  design  wraps  lighting 
and  design  into  a  single  package.  As 
department  store  design  goes,  there¬ 
fore,  so  goes  lighting.  What  we  really 
need  is  a  lamp  that  will  combine  the 
best  features  of  incandescent,  fluores¬ 
cent  and  mercury  vapor  lamps — and 
with  a  low  heat  output.  Then  we  could 
get  exactly  the  light  we  want  without 
increasing  air  conditioning  cost. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
department  store  of  1961  will  appear 
to  us  50  years  from  now  just  as  the 
store  of  1911  appears  to  us  today. 
Should  we  see  the  era  of  the  complete¬ 
ly  automated  department  store  with  its 
vending  machines  for  salespeople  and 
television  screens  instead  of  displays, 
we  can  rest  assured  that  lighting  will 
play  an  important  role  in  creating  the 
proper  atmosphere  for  pushing  buttons 
while  accenting  colors,  textures  and 
planes  in  design  of  the  automats, 
which  will  be  beautiful  machines. 
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^JpHERE  are  several  aspects  of  de-  ^idus 
sign,  construction  and  materials  vvithc 
which  will  be  standard  practice  in  the  move 
store  of  the  future.  These  are  avail-  lUosU 
able  in  limited  use  today. 

Just  as  we  saw  air  conditioning  and  '  m 
fluorescent  lighting  introduced  as  great  also 
innovations  not  too  many  years  ago,  elect 


and  then  develop  into  universally  use 
accepted  prerequisites  for  every  new  will 

and  renovated  store,  so  we  find  a  ditio 

parallel  situation  in  many  phases  of  exist 
today’s  store  design. 

For  example:  insta 

istinj 

The  Completely  Open  Store  Front,  jiland 

There  are  several  shopping  centers  !  mair 
now  in  existence  with  air  conditioned,  |  of  d 
enclosed  malls  which  enable  the  indi-  in  s( 

I, 
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Th*M  arc  interior  views  of  the  Oakland  store  of  The  White  House 
of  Son  Francisco,  which  is  shown  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  of  STORES. 
The  first  branch  in  the  106-year  history  of  The  White  House,  it  is  a 
three-story  building,  design-integrated  with  the  28-story  Kaiser  Center 
office  building.  It  opened  in  August.  The  circular  shape  of  the  main 
floor  women's  shoe  section  (upper  right)  is  a  recurring  motif  in  recent 
store  design.  The  department  has  an  indirectly  lit  gold  leaf  dome. 
In  the  center,  rising  from  a  gold  carpet,  is  a  gold  vinyl-covered 
column  which  spreads  a  weblike  pattern  of  gold  metallic  rods,  each 
tipped  with  light.  The  silverware  department  (left)  is  notable  for  the 


graceful  arches  of  the  wall  shawcases  and  for  the  brilliant  color 
contrast  its  red  carpeting  makes  with  the  white  terrazzo  of  the 
rest  of  the  main  floor.  The  photo  above  at  left  shows  a  vista  of 
the  fashion  departments  on  the  second  floor.  The  relatively  low  ceiling 
has  been  coved  to  give  a  feeling  of  height,  the  coves  painted  gold 
and  featuring  a  combination  lighting  treatment. 

The  store,  which  was  designed  by  Welton  Becket  and  Associates, 
has  many  other  striking  features.  On  its  third  floor,  given  largely 
to  home  furnishings,  there  is  a  full  wall  of  gloss  which  looks  out 
onto  the  Kaiser  Center  roof  garden.  A  second  wait  opens  onto  an 
outdoor  terrace  where  outdoor  furniture  will  be  sold.  At  the  street 
level,  instead  of  conventional  show  windows,  there  are  moving  plat¬ 
forms  on  which  merchandise  is  displayed  just  inside  the  open-back 
windows.  There  ore  six  customer  entrances  on  the  main  'floor. 


)R|(f  the  future  today 


By  Daniel  Schwartzman,  ArchHect,  New  York 


?  vidual  stores  to  be  completely  open 
without  doors,  so  that  customers  can 
move  without  encumbrance  from  mall 
» to  store  during  shopping  hours. 

This  will  soon  be  standard  practice 
in  most  new  shopping  centers.  It  is 
also  conceivable  that  as  the  cost  of 
electric  power  is  reduced  by  the  wider 
use  of  peacetime  atomic  energy,  it 
will  be  feasible  to  cover  and  air  con¬ 
dition  entire  pedestrian  avenues  in 
existing  downtown  shopping  areas. 

There  is  now  available  an  air-curtain 
installation  which  will  permit  any  ex¬ 
isting  store  operator  to  eliminate  doors 
||(and  complete  front,  if  desired)  and 
I :  maintain  a  reasonably  economical  level 
I  of  dust-free  cooled  and  warmed  air, 
in  season,  within  the  store. 


This  system,  which  was  introduced 
in  Flurope  as  a  great  novelty  only  a  few 
years  ago,  is  now  available  in  this  coun¬ 
try  at  reasonable  cost  as  a  packaged 
installation.  It  has  recently  been  used 
in  a  department  store  in  a  shopping 
center  and  a  downtown  department 
store  in  New  York. 

Sliding  glass  doors,  which  remain 
open  and  out  of  the  way  during  shop¬ 
ping  hours,  and  are  closed  for  night 
protection  of  the  premises,  must  also 
be  provided. 

The  principle  involved  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  air  blown  out  through 
a  ceiling  grille  toward  a  floor  grating, 
where  it  is  cleaned  in  filters,  reheated 
or  recooled  (depending  upon  the  sea¬ 
son  I ,  and  brought  back  by  fans  to  the 


ceiling  grille.  The  manufactmer  as¬ 
serts  that  the  down  draft  is  gentle 
enough  not  to  disturb  a  customer’s  hair 
and  can  still  effectively  hold  back  dust, 
insects  and  cigarette  butts  from  being 
blown  into  the  store  interior. 

There  are  no  new,  startling  engi¬ 
neering  principles  involved,  and  there 
are  great  possibilities  for  further  de¬ 
velopment  with  electronic  filtering  of 
germs  and  dust,  as  well  as  possibilities 
for  unlimited  areas  of  completely  open 
front  that  can  be  climate  controlled  in 
this  maimer. 

Completely  Luminous  Ceilings.  The 

best  lighting  system  for  a  store  is  one 
in  which  the  source  of  light  is  as  in¬ 
conspicuous  as  possible.  The  example 
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be  ideal  as  a  material  for  the  complete 
fixture. 

There  are  indications  that  a  clear 
plastic  might  be  developed  that  is 
scratchpoof,  structurally  strong,  resil- 
lent,  light  in  weight  and  free  of  static 
electricity  that  attracts  dust. 

A  natural  material  such  as  wood  is 
becoming  scarce  and  expensive  to  fin¬ 
ish  and  is  now  being  used  in  limited 
quantity  as  a  precious  material.  Steel, 
bronze  and  aluminum,  which  are 
structurally  satisfactory,  are  also  rela¬ 
tively  expensive. 

A  transparent,  structurally  sound, 
mar-proof  material  (such  as  this  new 
type  of  clear  plastic  might  be)  which 
could  be  molded  in  any  form  and 
readily  produced  in  large  quantity, 
would  be  ideal  for  store  fixtures.  Plas¬ 
tic  box  assemblies  are  now  in  wide  use, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
breakable  and  scratchahle,  and  are  an 
indication  of  what  we  can  expect  from 
this  new  material  in  developments  of 
the  future. 


tern  will  act  as  low  voltage  wiring.  One 
of  the  problems  of  fluorescent  lighting 
is  its  non-directional  quality,  which 
tends  to  flatten  surface  textures.  Since 
the  metal-embedded  glass  might  have 
a  reflective  back  which  would  direct 
the  light  down,  it  would  also  eliminate 
the  problem  of  dust  settling,  which 
reduces  the  light  output.  This  is  a 
disadvantage  of  previously  described 
plastic  sheet  ceilings  with  the  light 
source  above. 
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of  a  slightly  overcast  but  glarelessly 
bright  day  out  of  doors  is  usually  given 
as  the  ideal  effect  to  achieve. 

Great  efforts  are  made  in  the  design 
of  best  lighting  installations  to  shield 
the  lamp  source  of  the  light  by  recess¬ 
ing  or  louvering  the  lamp.  The  glare 
is  also  minimized  by  reducing  as  much 
as  possible  the  brightness  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  light  source  and  its  sur¬ 
rounding  fixture. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  the  past 
to  achieve  this  effect  in  stores  with 
a  completely  indirect  lighting  system, 
where  the  light  is  directed  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing  from  powerful  concealed  sources 
and  then  bounced  back  at  the  working 
level  below.  This  type  of  lighting  is 
relatively  inefficient  and  flat. 

Over-all  ceilings  of  complete  metal 
louvres  suspended  below  the  floor  slab, 
with  the  bare  lamp  lighting  fixtures 
mounted  on  the  underside  of  the 
rough  slab,  are  also  relatively  expen¬ 
sive  and  have  been  used  only  in  small 
shops  and  small  areas  of  department 
stores. 

There  is  a  recent  development  in 
luminous  over-all  ceilings  of  white 
translucent  plastic  suspended  in  a  By  McyCf  Kdtzman,  A.I.A.,  Katzman  Associates,  New  York 
metal  hanger  system,  with  exposed 
fluorescent  lamps  above,  which  gives 
the  effect  of  a  completely  luminous 
ceiling.  Recessed  incandescent  down- 
lights  can  penetrate  the  ceiling  where 
a  strong  directional  light  source  is  re¬ 
quired.  This  has  been  used  in  banks 
and  office  buildings  more  than  stores. 

Recent  research  has  been  done  in 
the  use  of  a  glass  sheet  with  metal 
imbedded  in  it,  which  can  act  as  a 
conductor  of  low  voltage  electricity,  so 
that  the  whole  sheet  of  plastic  glows 
as  if  it  were  a  flat,  incandescent  lamp 
of  large  dimension.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  they  have  only  been  able  to 
achieve  a  low  level  of  lighting  at  a  very 
high  cost  of  electric  power.  When  this 
system  is  perfected  and  is  available  at 
a  reasonable  cost  and  low  operating 
cost,  the  advantages  are  obvious. 

Since  each  sheet  of  luminous  glass  is 
a  conductor,  the  metal  suspension  sys- 


Durabl*  Clear  Plastic.  One  of  the 

main  purposes  in  store  fixture  design 
is  to  support  and  present  the  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  proper  heights  for  viewing 
and  selling,  without  the  fixture  becom¬ 
ing  more  important  than  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  Except  for  the  situations  where 
the  design  and  color  of  the  fixture  are 
essential  as  the  background  for  the 
merchandise,  the  ideal  type  of  fixture 
would  be  a  visually  non-existent  one. 
If  glass  were  not  so  fragile  and  rela¬ 
tively  difficult  to  keep  clean,  it  would 
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enal  rise  of  suburban  stores  and — all 
too  often — the  decline  of  the  flagship 
store  downtown.  How  important  is 
this  “flagship,”  this  store  which  used 
to  be  a  pleasurable  experience  for 
mothers  and  the  children?  How  im¬ 
portant  are  the  stores  which  took  gen¬ 
erations  to  build  as  centers  of  urban 
activity  and  leadership?  How  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  continuation  of  the  parent 


^T'HE  perspective  of  “yesterday,  to¬ 
day  and  tomorrow”  is  admirably 
suited  for  viewing  the  downtown  de¬ 
partment  store.  It  has  a  glorious 
“yesterday,”  a  not  quite  so  glorious 
“today”  and  a  questionable  “tomor¬ 
row.” 

Anyone  on  the  management  end  of 
retailing  knows  the  history  of  the  past 
10  years,  which  has  seen  the  phenom- 


Katzman  Associates'  de¬ 
sign  for  a  moll  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Vo.  (1)  Civic  Center; 
(2)  Snyder's  Department 
Store;  (3)  The  proposed 
moll;  (4)  Swartz's  De¬ 
partment  Store;  (5)  Li¬ 
brary;  (6)  Court  House; 
ond  (7)  J.  C.  Penney 
store. 
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AMAZING  FREE  OFFER 


CAN  SAVE  YOU  UP  TO  48%  ON  BAG  COSTS 


It’s  simple  . . .  it’s  free.  Equitable’s 
new  self-adhering  bag  size  markers  can 
save  dollars  for  your  store. 

Equitable  sized  up  the  situation  and 
found  that  using  bags  only  one  size  larger 
than  needed  can  cost  your  store  as  much  as 
48%  more  in  bag  costs. 

To  help  control  your  hag  costs  . . . 
self-adhering  bag  size  labels  were  created! 


Store  tests  have  proved  that  applying  these 
labels  to  counter  shelves  at  all  wrapping  stations  will: 

•  help  clerk  selection  of  correct  bag  sizes 

•  allow  proper  bag  distribution 
at  all  wrapping  stations 

0  simplify  ordering  "fill-ins''  by  size 

0  make  "bagging"  of  purchases 
swift,  sure,  simple 

0  keep  wrapping  stations  neat 
and  in  good  order 

0  give  customers  faster, 
more  courteous  service 

0  help  clerk  concentrate  on  "selling" 

. . .  instead  of  “searching" 


These  free  self-adhering  labels  —  with  all 
your  sizes  imprinted  on  them  —  will  help 
cut  your  bag  costs.  Send  for  them  today! 


HERE’S  PROOFI 

USE  CORRECT  BAG  SIZE 
...SAVE  UP  TO  48%!! 


THIS  CHART  SHOWS  THI  INCRSASfO  COST-POKMiT- 
AOi  PROM  USING  RAGS  ONLY  OIM  SIZi  TOO  LARGI. 


BAG  SIZES  INCREASED  COST  % 


(IN  INCHCS) 


PHOM£~.TELEGRAPH-WRtTE  OR 


PAPCR  MILLS  AND  SOiJTHSRN  SAO  PLANT,  0RAN08.  TCXAS 


MMiL  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 

EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  COMPANY,  INC. 

45-50  Van  Dam  Street 
Long  Island  City  I,  New  York 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  your  free  set  of  self-adhering  bag  size 
markers ...  I  want  to  cut  my  wrapping  costs. 

NAME . . -  _  STORE„^  _ _ 

ADDRESS  _  CITY _ STATE_ _ 

POSITION  _ _ _ _ 

S-l 
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This  means  parking  space,  plazas, 
traffic  control  and  face  lifting.  How¬ 
ever,  the  direct  responsibility  of  man¬ 
agement  to  the  store  itself — ignoring 
for  a  moment  its  surroundings—  is  to 
set  the  pace,  and  here  are  some  sug¬ 
gestions. 

First,  an  evaluation  of  the  store  as 
a  whole  and  the  correction  of  any 
glaringly  wrong  department  locations. 
Mso,  a  re-evaluation  of  each  depart¬ 
ment’s  performance  in  terms  of  its 
square  foot  occupancy.  Is  it  carrying 
its  weight  in  a  relatively  high  rent 
location?  Real  estate  is  the  most  cost¬ 
ly  single  commodity  in  the  downtown 
area  and,  more  often  than  not,  depart¬ 
ments  are  “overspaced.”  Besides  more 
rent,  this  means  more  clerk  coverage, 
more  equipment  cost  and  more  main¬ 
tenance  cost.  New  merchandise  hous¬ 
ing  and  display  techniques  will  in¬ 
crease  lineal  and  cubic  foot  capacity, 
thereby  reducing  square  foot  cost. 

Second,  careful  consideration  and 
study  in  each  department  should  de¬ 
termine  the  feasibility  of  open-selling 
and  self-selection  techniques.  This  is 
no  open-and-shut  decision.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  losing  their  identity 
for  warmth  and  personal  service.  Self¬ 
selection  has  revolutionized  and  mech¬ 
anized  the  selling  process.  But  too 
often,  the  tendency  is  to  go  overboard 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  human  relation¬ 
ships. 

A  reputation  for  charm,  warmth  and 
good  service  has  continued  to  be  a  big 
factor  in  the  success  of  many  of  our 
leading  downtown  stores.  These  stores 
have  demonstrated  that  one  may  suc¬ 
cessfully  combine  modern  space  and 
cost-saving  open-selling  and  self-selec¬ 
tion  methods  with  good  service  in  a 
comfortable,  inviting  atmosphere. 

The  American  public  has  achieved 
a  higher  level  of  taste  during  the  past 
decade.  Even  some  discount  houses 
are  upgrading  their  environment  in 
recognition  of  this  fact.  Certainly  the 
revered  downtown  department  store 
with  generations  of  tradition  cannot 
do  less.  The  answer  is  clearly  that 
unless  the  flagship  leads  the  fleet  and 
pays  its  way,  it  must  eventually  be 
scrapped. 


enough  rehabilitation  to  keep  them 
alive  and  not  enough  to  enable  them 
to  fulfill  their  function  as  leader  in 
the  community  and  pace-setter  in  fash¬ 
ion  and  furnishings  for  the  branch 
stores.  They  are,  in  effect,  fast  becom¬ 
ing  downtown  warehouses  for  their 
suburban  operation.  Remember,  it  has 
taken  50  to  100  years  for  many  stores 
to  become  civic  leaders.  How  can  the 
branches  be  expected  to  do  this  on 
their  own? 

As  architects  and  store  designers, 
we  are  trained  as  economic  realists. 
It’s  all  very  well  to  make  a  case  for  the 
public  relations  value  of  the  “flagship” 
and  this  does  reflect  in  prestige  and 
profits  of  the  branch  stores.  But  this 
doesn’t  by  any  means  imply  that  the 
branches  should  support  the  down¬ 
town  store.  It  must  show  its  own 
profit.  To  do  this,  we  must  take  a  good, 
hard  look  at  two  areas:  The  human 
relationships  that  were  once  the  charm 
and  satisfaction  of  shopping  at  a  good 
downtown  store,  and  the  way  space 
is  being  used,  a  matter  that  requires 
studious  re-evaluation. 

If  the  decision  is  to  rehabilitate  the 
flagship  store,  it  ideally  should  be  a 
joint  effort  in  close  cooperation  with 
its  neighbors.  The  entire  immediate 
downtown  area  should  be  rejuvenated. 


store  to  the  success  of  its  suburban 
satellites? 

These  are  questions  for  management 
to  resolve — and  in  all  too  few  cases 
are  they  re-evaluating  the  role  of  their 
downtown  stores.  But  a  trend  is  notice¬ 
able  and  the  }>endulum  may  have  be¬ 
gun  to  swing  the  other  way — not  only 
in  terms  of  the  stores,  but  in  terms  of 
whole  downtown  areas. 

One  overriding  economic  factor  has 
been  contributing  to  this  tragedy.  A 
million  dollars  invested  in  branch 
stores  in  up  and  coming  suburbs  ordi¬ 
narily  ap|)ears  to  show  a  faster  and 
larger  return  than  an  investment  of  the 
same  million  in  modernization,  park¬ 
ing  facilities  and  other  stimulants  for 
the  downtown  store. 

Management  has  a  difficult  decision 
to  make.  They  must  either  “sink  the 
flagship”  in  favor  of  investing  their 
all  in  a  suburban  future,  or  spend  the 
money  required  to  re-establish  her  as 
a  large,  important  factor  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Just  allowing  the  downtown 
store  to  go  along  as  before  is  resulting 
in  an  erosion  of  profits  and  the  loss  of 
a  previously  attractive  “image.” 

Yet  this  is  happening  all  over  the 
country.  Downtown  stores  get  just 


Downtown  merchants  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  hove  transformed  the  unsightly  space  at  the  rear  of  their 
buildings  into  a  parking  lot  from  which  customers  ascend  on  moving  ramps  to  a  porch  that  runs 
the  full  length  of  the  12  stores.  To  unify  an  assortment  of  buildings  of  different  size  and  shape, 
an  aluminum  screen  was  put  up.  Along  the  porch-like  walkway,  the  stares  have  put  in  new  reor 
entrances  and  show  windows.  The  parking  lat  itself  replaces  a  collection  of  broken-down  ware¬ 
houses.  It  cost  $750,000  and  an  unprecedented  amount  of  cooperation  to  achieve  the  demolition 
and  remodeling,  but  Knoxville  is  now  an  outstanding  example  of  how  a  group  of  merchants  can 
work  together  to  lick  the  "downtown  problem."  Next  project;  a  landscaped  pedestrian  mall. 
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In  commerce  and  industry  today  no  blueprints  for  new  construction^ 
no  plans  for  remodeling  can  ignore  the  concept  of  traffic  flow  as  an  integral 
function  of  architecture.  One  of  the  boldest  expressions  of  this  idea 
in  years  is  the  American  Air  Curtain. 


.  .  .  an  c!itrance  that’s  sealed  against  wind  and  weather, 
heat  and  cold,  odors  and  insects — against  everything 
but  people!  It’s  that  imaginative  innovation  in  archi¬ 
tectural  engineering,  the  American  Air  Curtain. 

A  gentle  curtain  of  air,  thermostatically  controlled, 
separates  and  insulates  spaces  with  different  tempera¬ 
tures,  atmospheric  pressures  or  humidities. 

Since  1952  the  American  Air  Curtain  has  transformed 
stores,  theaters,  public  and  industrial  buildings  of  ail 
kinds.  Doesn’t  this  fit  a  functional  need  in  your  busi¬ 
ness?  Vt  rite  for  complete  information  on  the  dramatic 
commercial  and  industrial  uses  of  the  American  .\ir 
Curtain  .  .  .  made  by  the  first  and  the  most  experienced 
manufacturer  of  air  curtains. 


Conventional  doors 
let  traffic  flow  bog 
down  where  it  counts 
most— right  at  the 
entrance  to  your 
business!  The 
American  Air  Curtain 
eliminates  traffic 
jams,  prevents 

mishaps _ 

adds  up  to  an 
‘‘open  invitation’* 
for  customers  to 
walk  right  in. 


PEOPLE  AND  PRODUCTS  MOVE  THROUGH  THE  CLOSED 


DOOR  THAT’S  ALWAYS  OPEN 


AMERICAN  AIR  CURTAIN  CORPORATION 

47a  PAUL  AVENUE,  ST.  LOUIS  3S,  MISSOURI 
SUaSIOIARV  OF  UNIVERSAL  MATCH  CORPORATION 


(Ktolier,  1960 
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Ground  was  brokan  in  June  for 
what  will  be  the  largest  of  U.  S. 
regional  shopping  centers:  Rand- 
hurst,  near  Chicago.  Model  shows 
the  triangular  plan.  Sponsors  are 
Carson  Pirie  Scott,  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Wieboldt's,  each  of 
which  will  occupy  an  apex  of  the 
triangle,  with  130  stores  along  the 
sides.  The  center  will  be  covered 
and  air  conditioned,  with  nearly  all 
the  store  fronts  locoted  along  the 
covered  pedestrian  areas.  Designed 
by  Victor  Gruen  Associates,  the  cen¬ 
ter  will  cover  1 .3  million  square  feet 
and  park  10,000  cars. 


SHOPPING  CENTERS  OF  THE 
FUTURE:  SUBURBAN  AND  URBAN 


certain  logical  conclusions  which  were 
then  expressed  in  store  design  and 
shopping  center  planning.  Pedestrian 
areas  were  introduced,  toward  which 
the  main  entrances  of  all  stores  in 
shopping  centers  were  directed.  Soon 
the  long  narrow  mall  between  two 
rows  of  stores  which  have  secondary 
entrances  to  the  parking  area  gave  way 
to  a  sensitively  designed  variety  of 
pedestrian  areas  with  varying  spatial 
composition  and  treatment.  Regional 
shopping  centers  of  advanced  design 
are  planned  with  malls,  courts,  plazas, 
lanes  and  arcades  of  differing  size, 
shape  and  treatment,  which  offer  the 
shopper  ever-changing  and  ever-inter¬ 
esting  environmental  qualities.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  the  importance  of  the  en¬ 
trances  directly  from  the  parking  area 
are  being  played  down.  There  is  today 
a  definite  trend  toward  the  introverted 
shopping  center,  which  concentrates 
its  full  sex  appeal  within  the  pedes¬ 
trian  areas  and  the  store  fronts  along 
them  and  turns  its  back  toward  the 
automobile  storage  and  traffic  areas. 

In  climates  with  extreme  conditions, 
the  covered,  air-conditioned  pedestri- 
From  Strip  to  Covered  Plaza..  As  the  an  area  has  been  introduced  with  great 
retailer  transferred  his  attachment  success.  (Southdale  near  Minneapolis, 
from  the  car  to  the  lady  in  it,  he  drew  designed  by  our  office,  was  the  first 


By  Victor  Gruen,  A.I.A.,  Victor  Gruen  Associates,  New  York 


I N  the  past  20  years  shopping  centers 

of  all  sizes  and  types  have  sprung 
up  in  suburban  areas  all  over  the 
nation.  They  began  as  unplanned 
real  estate  promotions  along  suburban 
highways;  they  have  evolved  into  a 
new,  scientifically  developed  building 
type,  challenging  the  imagination  and 
talent  of  architects,  planners,  develop¬ 
ers  and  owners  alike.  Shopping  cen¬ 
ters  constitute  probably  the  only  en¬ 
tirely  new  building  type  born  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Past  performance 
has  been  vigorous  and,  seen  in  the 
over-all  picture,  extremely  successful. 
What  about  the  future? 

In  order  to  assess  the  future  proper¬ 
ly  it  won’t  be  enough  just  to  look  into 
a  crystal  ball.  We  must  look  thorough¬ 
ly  into  the  reasons  which  have  brought 
about  this  new  phenomenon,  and  we 
must  investigate  whether  the  under¬ 
lying  reasons  are  changing  and  in  what 
direction. 

Because  the  automobile  was  the  im¬ 


mediate  cause  for  the  development  of 
suburban  shopping  facilities,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  once  having  moved  into  sub¬ 
urbia,  regarded  it  with  affection.  A 
romance  between  the  merchant  and 
the  automobile  developed.  As  in  every 
other  love  affair,  the  participants  tried 
to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  each 
other.  The  merchants  tried  to  hug 
automobile  traffic  by  settling  at  first 
along  busy  highways  and  later  on  by 
arranging  parking  areas  right  in  front 
of  or  right  behind  their  stores.  Now, 
however,  the  retailer  realizes  that  his 
affection  has  been  misdirected.  His 
true  love  belongs  really  not  to  the 
the  automobile  but  to  the  female  cus¬ 
tomer  sitting  in  it.  No  car — not  even 
the  most  elegant  Cadillac — has  ever 
bought  a  dollar’s  worth  of  merchan- 
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areas  for  million  of  new  urbanites  who 
will  swell  the  ranks  during  the  next 
20  years.  Metropolitan  planning,  re¬ 
gional  planning,  over-all  transftortation 
planning,  slum  and  blight  removal,  and 
the  rejuvenation  of  metropolitan  core 
areas  will,  now  that  a  legal  framework 
for  the  implementation  has  been  ham¬ 
mered  together,  make  their  influence 
felt.  What  will  this  mean  to  existing 
and  new  shopping  centers? 

Undoubtedly,  new  routing  of  traffic 
by  freeways  and  expressways  and  new 
public  rapid  transit  lines  will  re-direct 
the  flow  of  shoppers.  Some  locations 
will  become  less  desirable  and  others 
will  grow  in  importance.  The  over-all 
metropolitan  pattern  will  experience  a 
homogenization,  concentrating  work 
places  and  residential  areas  of  greater 
density  in  a  number  of  metropolitan 
clusters  and  creating  thinly  populated 
areas  or  even  green  areas  between 
them.  Strong  existing  regional  shop¬ 
ping  centers  may  very  well  become  the 
nuclei  around  which  metropolitan  con¬ 
centrations  will  grow.  This  is  already 
evident  in  the  developments  around 
major  shopping  centers  like,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Northland  near  Detroit,  where 
apartment  house  developments,  office 
The  New  Metropolis.  The  development  buildings,  hotels  and  a  hospital  are 

of  shopping  centers  in  the  future  will  springing  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

be  strongly  influenced  by  large  scale  center, 

planning  measures  which,  in  the  1960s 

and  later,  will  find  increasingly  power-  The  Downtown  Center.  Wherever  ur- 

ful  expression.  Awareness  is  growing  ban  redevelopment  planning  succeeds 

that  creative  planning  and  implemen-  with  regard  to  downtown  areas,  there 

tation  of  such  planning  is  needed  if  will  develop  a  reverse  trend  back  to 

we  are  to  save  and  improve  our  urban  the  downtown  core.  Thus,  part  of  the 


ations.  They  added  to  the  shopping 
facilities  a  wide  array  of  other  facili¬ 
ties.  Legitimate  theaters,  movie  thea¬ 
ters,  auditoriums,  meeting  rooms,  ex¬ 
hibit  halls,  post  offices,  civic  admin¬ 
istration  buildings,  office  buildings  for 
doctors  and  other  professionals,  danc¬ 
ing  schools,  cooking  schools,  kinder¬ 
gartens  became  part  of  the  planning 
pattern. 

Beyond  that,  the  public  spaces, 
whether  open  or  covered,  grew  in  size 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  holding  cul¬ 
tural,  social  and  recreational  events 
like  concerts,  exhibitions,  fashion 
shows,  dances.  ( Southdale  near  Minne¬ 
apolis  provides  the  dance  floor  for  the 
yearly  Symphony  Ball.)  Eating'places 
of  all  types  and  sizes,  from  the  simplest 
lunch  counter  to  elaborate  specialty 
restaurants,  encouraged  the  use  of  the 
shopping  center  as  a  social  meeting 
ground. 

This  tendency  too  will  grow  in  the 
future  until  regional  shopping  centers 
become  regional  urban  cores,  provid¬ 
ing  on  a  smaller  scale  everything  which 
the  urbanite  expected  to  find  in  the 
downtown  area  of  his  city  —  in  a 
grander  manner. 


example  of  this  type. )  In  these  centers 
the  changing  face  of  the  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  expresses  itself  most  clearly.  From 
a  group  of  loosely  strung  units  acces¬ 
sible  from  the  highway  or  from  park¬ 
ing  areas  adjoining  the  highway,  the 
center  has  become  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  one  huge  structure  into  which 
the  shopper  enters  after  having  left  her 
car,  gaining  a  rich  and  convenient 
shopping  experience,  moving  from  the 
inside  (covered  garden  courts  and 
other  covered  public  spaces)  toward 
the  outside  (store  fronts,  the  store 
doors  and  the  sales  counters). 

The  direction  of  this  development 
will  become  even  more  clear  in  the 
future.  The  last  vestiges  of  the  high¬ 
way  store  will  disappear  and  the  intro¬ 
verted  shopping  cluster  will  develop, 
with  distinctively  expressed  separation 
of  transportation  and  car  storage  area 
from  the  actual  shopping  activity. 


Regional  Civic  Cores.  A  second  strong 
trend  has  been  brought  forth  by  the 
mcreasing  realization  that  a  shopping 
center  must  be  more  than  just  a  center 
for  shopping.  In  our  hurriedly  devel¬ 
oped  suburban  areas,  filled  to  the 
brim  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
detached  homes,  there  grew  soon  the 
feeling  that  the  suburbanite  had  also 
detached  himself  from  social,  cultural 
and  recreational  activities.  To  gain 
their  full  force  of  attraction,  regional 
shopping  centers  have  aimed  to  be¬ 
come  crystallization  points  for  the  sur¬ 
rounding  pleasant  but  socially  and  cul¬ 
turally  starving  suburban  conglomer¬ 


Skatch  of  tho  "golUrio"  at  Randhurtt.  In  th«  cantor  of  this  domad  oval  spaca  is  a  thraa-itory  strwcturo 
with  concourto  on  lowost  lavol,  shopping  on  middia  lavol,  rastaurants  and  public  avants  on  top  laval. 
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future  of  shopping  centers  lies  right  in 
the  middle  of  metropolitan  organisms 
within  old  established  central  business 
districts.  This  phenomenon  is  already 
apparent  in  the  renewed  prosperity  of 
the  downtown  area  of  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  where  a  permanent  pedes¬ 
trian  area  has  been  created  and  where 
steps  for  the  improvement  of  public 
and  private  transportation,  of  accessi¬ 
bility,  and  the  provision  of  ample  car 
storage  facilities  are  under  way. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  re¬ 
verse  trend  is  the  Midtown  Plaza  pro¬ 
ject  in  Rochester,  New  York.  The  city 
has  undertaken  such  general  planning 
measures  as  the  construction  of  a  loop 
road  girding  the  entire  downtown  area, 
a  new  civic  center,  and  the  municipal 
parking  garages  along  the  fringe  of  the 
central  business  district.  Private  inter¬ 
ests  have  entrusted  us  with  the  design 
of  Midtown  Plaza,  which  is  simply  a 
translation  of  the  regional  shopping 
center  concept  into  the  downtown 
lingo. 

Midtown  Plaza  covers  an  11-acre 
tract  in  the  heart  of  the  downtown 


THE  STORE 
IN  THE 
SHOPPING 
CENTER 

6i|  Leon  Sherburne, 

L  G.  Sherburne  Associates,  New  York 


shopping  district.  In  place  of  the  sur¬ 
face  parking  area  of  the  regional  shop¬ 
ping  center,  this  concentrated  business 
area  will  have  a  three-level  under¬ 
ground  garage  for  2,000  automobiles. 
Two  existing  department  stores  (Mc¬ 
Curdy’s  and  Forman’s)  are  being  en¬ 
larged  and  are  integrated  with  new 
structures,  including  300,000  square 
feet  of  retail  stores,  an  18-story  office 
and  hotel  building,  auditoriums,  meet¬ 
ing  rooms,  children’s  play  area,  etc. 

Through  the  understanding  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  public  authorities,  it 
was  possible  to  close  some  streets  to 
traffic  and  convert  them  to  two-story 
covered,  air  conditioned,  landscaped 
pedestrian  areas  around  which  all  the 
structures  of  Midtown  Plaza  are 
grouped.  A  new  thoroughfare  which 
the  city  is  constructing  makes  possible 
accessibility  for  public  transportation 
(buses)  to  the  two  extreme  ends  of 
Midtown  Plaza.  Together  with  the 
largest  existing  hotel  in  Rochester,  the 
Manger  Hotel,  Midtown  Plaza  will 
establish  a  powerful  magnet  within  the 
downtown  area,  offering  a  superior  en¬ 
vironment  with  a  maximum  of  shop¬ 
ping  convenience. 


C IGNIFICANT  movements  are  gain¬ 
ing  momentum  in  the  building  of 
shopping  centers.  Integrated  planning, 
“planning  from  the  inside  out,”  and 
the  concept  that  “form  follows  func¬ 
tion,”  are  now  being  applied  at  the 
outset  to  the  shopping  center. 

One  of  two  things  is  happening:  ( 1 ) 
The  ground  plot  is  planned  spacewise 
by  retailing  engineers  to  function  as  a 
retailing  “machine,”  or,  (2)  Land  de¬ 
velopers  form  a  landlord-retailer  team 
for  the  ground  plot  planning,  with  the 
end  in  view  that  the  whole  project  is 
to  be  ultimately  occupied  and  operated 
by  individual  stores  for  the  shopping 
public’s  pleasure.  The  first  approach 
needs  the  services  of  the  architect  and 
real  estate  management  when  the  in¬ 
itial  planning  is  done.  In  the  second, 
it  is  assumed  that  architectural  service 
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Midtown  Plaza  is  in  construction 
as  fur  as  the  underground  garage  is 
concerned,  and  our  office  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  final  working  drawings  for 
the  structures  above  surface.  That  this 
trend — shopping  centers  downtown— 
exists  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
now  engaged  in  the  planning  of  a  large 
number  of  similar  projects  such  as  for 
Stamford,  Connecticut;  Santa  Monica, 
California;  Redondo  Beach,  Califor¬ 
nia;  Paterson,  New  Jersey;  Lockport, 
New  York;  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin; 
Fresno,  California,  and  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Parallel  with  the  widening  and  en¬ 
richment  of  planning  concepts  has 
gone  the  development  of  a  greater 
skill  in  evolving  techniques  concerning 
economics  in  construction.  Growbg 
planning  experience,  better  utilizatioi 
of  space,  new  leasing  techniques  have 
permitted  our  office,  for  example,  to 
reduce  steadily  the  cost  per  square  fool 
of  rentable  area — in  spite  of  improv¬ 
ing  over-all  quality.  We  regard  this  as 
an  all  important  direction,  because 
the  economic  soundness  of  shopping 
center  development  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  for  a  healthy  future.  ) 


exists  within  its  organization. 

When  either  approach  reaches  the 
point  of  rentals,  the  individual  retailers 
are  realizing  that  they  are  joining  a 
retailing  community  that  needs  them 
to  complete  the  project  as  a  function¬ 
ing  whole,  and  with  their  own  oper¬ 
ating  executives  and  designers  they  ^ 
create  stores  with  maximum  public 
appeal. 

Following  are  some  points  that  will 
help  to  assure  individual  stores  that 
the  project  will  be  good  business: 

1.  Location  and  traffic  accessibility 
has  been  examined  to  assure  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

2.  Individual  buildings  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  them  are  attuned  to  the 
parking,  landscaped  and  pedestri¬ 
an  areas  of  the  center. 

3.  A  harmonious  architectural  mass 
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Bring  out  the  colors  that  bring  in  the  sales  with  new  I 

Sylvania  “Natural”  White  Fluorescents!  I 

Suddwily  fabrics  look  richer!  Colors  glow!  Even  your  customers  are 
flattered  by  Sylvania  “Natural”  White  Fluorescents.  They  look  more 
youthful,  more  alive! 

An  amazing  new  Sylvania  phosphor  blend  does  it.  Gives  you  a  better 
blend  of  au  colors  with  the  highest  percentage  of  red  color  yet  at¬ 
tained.  (No  more  “cold”  look  in  your  store  .  .  .  everything  looks 
warmer,  sun-drenched  in  this  new  light! ) 

And  like  all  Sylvania  fluorescents,  new  “Natural”  Whites  are  backed 
by  this  exclusive  Sylvania  Light  Insurance  Policy: 

“If  at  any  time  a  Sylvania  Fluorescent  Lamp  fails  in  your  opinion  to 
provide  better  performance  than  any  other  brand  fluorescent  lamps, 
on  the  basis  of  uniformity  of  performance,  uniformity  of  appearance, 
maintained  brightness  and  life,  it  may  be  returned  to  the  supplier  for 
full  refund  of  purchase  price.” 

FREE  INFORMATION  BOOKLET! 

Now  you  can  see  why  other  stores  are  so  enthusiastic 
where  these  lamps  have  been  tested.  Sylvania  will 
Sivc  you  a  free  4-page  booklet  telling  their  whole 
exciting  story.  Ask  your  Sylvania  representative.  Or 
write:  Sylvania  Lighting  Products.  A  Division  of 
HI  Sylvania  Electric  Products  Inc.,  Dept.  95,  60  Boston  St., 

Salem,  Mass.  In  Canada:  Sylvania  Electric  (Canada) 
IKBBJI^Hli  Ltd.,  EO.  Box  2190,  Station  “O,”  Montreal  9. 
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has  been  planned  for  the  well¬ 
being  and  pleasure  of  the  shopping 
public. 

4.  As  far  as  it  is  feasible,  many  of 
the  stores  are  part  of  the  center  by 
invitation,  thus  assuring  a  range  of 
competitive  stores  that  offer  the 
public  price  range,  quality,  selec¬ 
tion,  store  service  and  personality, 
and  shopping  ease. 

Now,  within  this  shopping  center, 
the  individual  store  designs  its  mer¬ 
chandising  interior  “from  the  inside 
out”  into  the  complex  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  center.  Two  foremost  factors  con¬ 


tinue  to  develop  in  merchandising  de¬ 
sign:  ( 1 )  Development  of  the  self-serv¬ 
ice  selling  technique  and  (2)  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  informal  homelike  mer¬ 
chandising  interior. 

Self-service  grew  out  of  the  need  for 
a  faster-paced  selling.  At  present  it 
has  faults  that  will  be  eliminated  by 
development.  The  need  for  constant 
housekeeping  vigilance  will  moderate 
with  the  growth  of  fixture  design  and 
changing  public  buying  habits.  Self- 
service  has  been  frequently  accepted 
today  as  a  panacea  for  today’s  greater 
selling  costs,  but  of  course  it  is  not. 
For  example,  it  will  not  eliminate 
employee  help,  but  it  will  free  the  em¬ 


ployee’s  time  for  servicing  a  greater 
number  of  buyers.  A  clerk  wdl 
schooled  in  a  store’s  tradition  of  seD. 
ing  is  still  that  store’s  greatest 
The  merchandising  interior  in  the 
shopping  center  is  one  of  today’s  d^ 
sign  phenomena.  It  is  continuing  to 
become  another  “ojjerating  interior” 
for  the  customer,  differing  only  in 
function  from  his  home  or  office.  Com¬ 
pare  these  three  spaces  in  which  to¬ 
day’s  man  spends  his  time,  and  see 
how  they  tend  more  and  more  to 
Tsemble  each  other.  The  future  shop¬ 
ping  center  will  be  a  closer  continuity 
of  the  other  activities  of  the  buying 
public’s  daily  routine. 


THE  CASE  OF  DOWNTOWN  JACKSONVILLE 

By  Morris  Ketch  um.  Kef  chum  and  sharp.  Architects 


JJ^EVITALIZING  downtown,  mak- 
^  ing  it  the  hub  of  the  wheel  again, 
has  become  a  major  project  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  where  our  firm  has  just 
completed  modernization  of  one  major 
department  store,  MAY-Cohens,  and  is 
planning  the  new  15-story  Universal- 
Marion  Building,  a  six-story  profes¬ 
sional  building,  a  department  store  for 
Ivey’s  (a  newcomer  to  the  city),  and 
greatly  expanded  space  in  another  new 
building  for  Purcells,  a  leading  wom¬ 
en’s  specialty  shop. 

In  makeup,  Jacksonville  resembles 
many  another  American  city,  with  the 
usual  new  suburbs  and  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  centers.  The  threat  of  decentral¬ 
ization  certainly  exists  as  it  does  else¬ 
where,  but  the  news  is  that  the  city  is 
counteracting  it.  Why  this  dynamic 
pattern  in  downtown  Jacksonville? 
What  lessons  does  it  offer  department 
store  management  across  the  nation? 

Downtown  Jacksonville  owes  much 
of  its  resurgence  to  citizens’  groups — 
the  Jacksonville  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Committee  of  100  and  the 
Downtown  Council — which  have  spear¬ 
headed  the  drive  to  restore  is  luster. 


Significantly,  several  projects  are 
directly  benefiting  the  customer  on 
wheels,  who  in  the  past  has  found  it 
simpler  to  get  to  a  shopping  center, 
with  its  large  parking  areas,  rather 
than  fight  downtown  traffic. 

One  of  the  city’s  less  attractive 
districts  was  wiped  out  and  turned 
into  a  four-block  municipal  parking 
facility.  Blocks  of  tenements  and  slums 
were  razed  and  converted  to  parking 
areas  serving  downtown.  And  the  $100 
million  Jacksonville  Expressway  was 
constructed,  to  make  the  trip  into  town 
easy  and  carefree  and  to  do  away  with 
the  traffic  bottlenecks  which  were 
throttling  the  central  area.  A  down¬ 
town  building  boom  was  touched  off. 

A  second  ingredient  in  this  success 
formula  is  an  imaginative  develojier, 
in  this  case  Robert  H.  Jacobs,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  S.  S.  Jacobs  Company. 
Mr.  Jacobs  assembled  the  land  and  is 
the  contractor  for  construction  of  the 
four  new  buildings  being  planned  by 
our  firm.  With  MAY-Cohens  they  will 
form  a  shopping  magnet  at  the  north 
end  of  the  business  district. 

The  heart  of  this  downtown  business 


and  shopping  project  will  be  a  15-story  Ij 
office  structure,  the  Universal-Marion  J 
Building,  with  a  handsome  plaza  and 
a  reflecting  pool  which  will  also  be 
used  as  an  ice  rink.  This  plaza  will 
give  back  to  the  people  of  Jackson¬ 
ville  some  of  the  open  space  that  blind¬ 
fold  urban  planning  in  other  cities 
usually  takes  away.  It  will  serve  also 
as  a  focal  point  for  civic  attractions 
and  will  be  used  by  occupants  of  the 
center  for  special  events. 

In  the  block  with  the  Universal- 
Marion  Building  will  be  constructed  a 
six-story  professional  building  and  a 
six-story  department  store,  the  seventh 
of  the  J.  B.  Ivey  and  Co.  group.  In 
expanding  to  Jacksonville,  Ivey’s  could 
just  as  easily  have  built  in  the  suburbs, 
but  according  to  its  president,  George 
M.  Ivey,  better  traffic  and  parking  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  centralized  location 
won  the  day  for  downtown. 

The  fourth  building  in  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  downtown  business  and  shopping 
center  will  be  a  combination  store  and  t 
parking  garage.  The  Laura  Street  " 
Level  and  its  mezzanine  will  serve  as  jj 
new  headquarters  for  Purcells,  leading  jj 
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Helping  you  compete  more  effectively 


Punching  Diagram 


To  tell  the  truth,  your  best  investment  is  Dennison 
Print-Punch  ...  as  the  most  versatile  and  accurate 
starting  point  of  any  automatic  data-processing 
system.  Use  the  coupon  to  get  all  the  facts. 


Mathin*  Sytlamt  Division,  Donnisen  Manufacturing  Company 
Deportment  K-154,  Framingham,  Massachusatts 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail: 

_ BULLETIN  229  describing  Dennison  Print-Punch  Systems 

_ Have  the  Dennison  Machine  Systems  man  call. 


COMPANY _ 


Dennison’s  simple  5-bit  code  tells  all  with  just  two 
holes  per  column.  If  any  column  (except  #1)*  contains 
more  or  less  than  two  holes,  your  converter,  reader 
or  recorder  rejects  the  guilty  stub  .  .  .  and  the  error 
is  easy  to  detect  and  correct.  False  data  is  stopped 
before  it  becomes  part  of  your  report. 


•For  some  integrating  systems,  only  one  hole  is 
punched  in  Column  #1  to  feed  special  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  converter,  reader  or  recorder. 

It’s  a  versatile  code!  With  it,  special  characters  or 
alphabetic  information  can  be  code-punched  numeri¬ 
cally  and  printed  by  special  print  rings  in  20,  25  or  31 
column  tickets. 
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women’s  specialty  store.  By  this  move 
of  a  little  more  than  a  block  Purcells 
will  more  than  double  its  present  size 
— from  11,000  to  25,000  square  feet. 

How  many  other  stores  in  other  cit¬ 
ies  are  bursting  at  the  seams  but  hold¬ 
ing  back  on  expansion  only  because 
downtown  is  not  tackling  its  basic 
problems — trafiBc  and  parking? 

Bringing  customers  downtown  today 
involves  providing  them  with  parking 
space  as  near  as  possible  to  the  store 
which  is  their  objective.  The  space 
may  be  under  or  near  the  building, 
or  stacked  up  in  adjacent  parking 
garages.  Without  such  parking,  down¬ 
town  stores  can  not  profitably  exist. 

The  new  Jacksonville  business  and 
shopping  center  is  meeting  this  prob¬ 
lem  by  providing  space  for  some  625 
automobiles.  Of  these  250  will  be 
accommodated  in  a  covered  parking 
garage  below  the  Universal-Marion 
Building  and  its  two  sister  structures, 
and  400  in  the  combination  store  and 
garage  building  across  the  street.  The 
garage  will  be  a  self-park  type  with 
high  speed  elevators  to  the  street  level. 


ment  of  this  new  business  and  shop¬ 
ping  center,  MAY-Cohens,  under  Ralph 
E.  Doughton,  its  president,  had  already 
launched  a  complete  remodeling,  re¬ 
decorating  and  refixturing  program  by 
our  firm.  It  also  included  remodeling 
of  the  exterior.  Thus  a  major  93-year- 
old  department  store  helped  to  lead 
the  other  dynamic  elements  which  are 
remaking  downtown  Jacksonville. 

Replanning  interior  space  can  give 
a  store  a  new,  vital  character,  in  our 
experience,  and  bring  it  to  life.  This 
replanning  takes  on  real  urgency  when 
one  consider  that  only  60  per  cent  of 
space  in  older  stores  is  used  produc¬ 
tively,  on  the  average,  because  of  out¬ 
moded  layout  and  obsolete  fixtures. 

In  high  rent  areas,  every  inch  of 
space  in  the  store  must  go  to  work! 
Our  firm  finds  that  by  means  of  a 
thorough  modernization  it  can  double 
a  store’s  capacity  for  selling,  without 
adding  a  square  foot  to  its  size. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  factors 
which  can  make  downtown  prosper 
again?  One  is  that  downtown  has  its 
built-in  customers:  the  businessmen, 
the  secretaries  and  the  government 
employees  who  work  there.  Jackson- 


right  across  the  United  States,  as  new 
office  buildings  multiply  in  business  = 
districts.  The  number  of  built-in  cus¬ 
tomers  is  increasing,  not  falling  off. 

Even  though  beset  by  its  trafiSc 
problems — which  Jacksonville,  for  one 
city,  is  relieving  with  its  expressway 
and  increased  parking  facilities—  ^ 
downtown  will  always  be  the  center  of 
business,  culture,  trade  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  other  place  in  which 
these  diverse  elements  can  be  concen¬ 
trated.  Motorizing  downtown  so  that 
customers  can  get  there  easily  and 
move  about  freely  once  they  have 
arrived  has  therefore  become  a  com¬ 
mon  objective  of  store  managements, 
architects  and  planners.  Give  the 
downtown  magnet  a  chance  and  it  will 
pull  as  it  always  has! 

In  the  next  few  years,  it  seems  to 
me,  a  balance  of  trade  will  be  struck 
between  downtown  and  the  suburbs,  so 
that  healthy  economic  conditions,  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  city,  will  develop  through-  | 
out  an  entire  region.  No  store  can  ^ 
have  healthy  branches  without  a  sound 
trunk,  or  a  body  and  limbs  without  a 
heart. 

Jacksonville  is  demonstrating  how 


It  is  strategically  located  to  serve  the 
customers  of  Purcells,  Ivey’s  and 
MAY-Cohens. 

Many  months  before  the  announce- 


ville  has  been  experiencing  a  major 
building  boom  downtown,  as  more  and 
more  businesses  move  into  the  heart 
of  the  city.  And  this  is  happening 


the  central  core  of  any  great  city  can 
be  re-invigorated.  It  should  be  an 
inspiration  and  a  measuring  stick  for 
merchants  across  the  land. 


Four  now  buildings  or*  includod  in  th«  now  business  and  shopping 
center  in  downtown  Jacksonville.  Three  ore  sketched  above:  the  six- 
story  department  store  for  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  the  15-story  Universal- 
Morion  building,  and  the  six-story  professional  building.  There  will 
be  a  parking  garage  beneath  the  buildings.  Sketch  at  right  shows 
the  structure  that  will  house  Purcells  on  the  main  floor  and  mezzanine 
and  another  parking  garage  on  the  four  upper  levels.  AAAY-Cohen's, 
above  at  right,  is  being  completely  remodeled. 
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ORLON 

and 

DACRON 

are 

trademarks, 

too! 

As  this  tall  white  hat  identifies  the  chef,  our 
trademarks  identify  the  unique  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  two  of  our  modern-living 
fibers.  “Orion”*  distinguishes  our  acrylic  fiber; 
“Dacron”*,  our  polyester  fiber.  As  we  use  and 
protect  these  trademarks,  they  become  more 
meaningful  and  valuable  both  to  consumers 
and  to  the  trade. 

For  handy  folders  on  proper  use  of  the  trade¬ 
marks  *‘Orlon’*  and  “Dacron^*,  write  Product 
Information,  Textile  Fibers  Dept.,  Section 
ST,E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  {Inc.), 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

TEXTILE  FIBERS  DEPARTMENT 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  . . .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


*DACRON  and  ORLON  are  our  regiatered  trademarks.  When  you  use  them:  Distinguish  them — Capitalize  and  use  quotes  or  italics,  or  otherwise  distinguish  by  color, 
lettering,  art  work,  etc.  Desrrtbe  (Aem— Associate  them  with  their  generic  terms— for  DACRON  the  generic  term  is  poiyester  liber,  for  ORLON  the  generic  term  is 
zcryiic  fiber.  Designals Jhem — As  Du  Font’s  trademark  for  ita  polyester  (acrylic)  fiber  in  a  footnote  or  otherwise. 
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Frontal  view  of  fh*  Omni-Mort,  with  tlcy- 
icropor  officot  above  the  shopping  area. 


NEW  kind  of  marketplace  — 
geared  to  the  16-hour  daily  life 
of  the  community  and  offering  a  full 
complement  of  services  as  well  as  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  consumer — this  is  the 
way  we  visualize  the  store  of  tomor¬ 
row.  The  basic  concept  of  such  a  com¬ 
munity  of  goods  and  services  is  not, 
of  course,  a  new  one.  It  is  a  distant 
cousins  to  the  brilliant,  bawdy  bazaars 
of  the  East;  the  open-air  markets  of 
European  countries;  the  country  store 
of  our  own  past.  It  is  a  place  where 
the  life  of  the  community  goes  on, 
where  all  of  the  consumer’s  needs  are 
met,  but  with  a  new  IBMotivated  twist 
that  our  grandparents  could  not  even 
have  imagined. 

For  the  consumer  of  tomorrow, 
“shopping”  can  be  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes  or  an  all-day  affair — depend¬ 
ing  on  her  immediate  needs  or  her 
mood.  For  everything  she  could  pos¬ 
sibly  want  is  right  there. 

From  a  design  point  of  view,  we  see 
something  like  this:  A  ground  floor 
mall,  set  in  a  landscaped  park  and 
shielded  from  the  sun  by  a  heated  (or 
air  conditioned)  canopy,  will  contain 
multiple  departments  in  the  form  of 
individual  “shoplets.”  Meat,  baked 
goods,  groceries,  dairy  products,  can¬ 
dy,  produce,  will  be  sold  in  separate 
autonomous  enclosures.  Drugs  and 
beauty  items  come  next.  Housewares, 
soft  goods,  clothing  will  be  sold  in 
separate  “stores,”  each  specializing  in 
a  product  category.  In  addition  there 
will  be  other  services  available.  A 
bank,  a  television  repair  shop,  a  beauty 
parlor,  a  “five  and  ten.”  Our  suburban 
consumer  can  begin  her  day  by  de¬ 
positing  her  car  at  a  garage  where 


THE  OMNI-MART 

By  Walter  P,  Margulies, 

Lippincott  &  Margulies,  Inc.,  New  York 


it  is  washed  and  gassed,  pick  it  up 
when  she’s  through.  Best  of  all  she 
won’t  have  to  carry  a  thing  till  she  gets 
home.  All  purchases  will  be  fed  from 
each  “shoplet”  to  a  central  warehouse 
and  packing  system,  where  they  are 
wrapped  and  delivered  to  her  car. 
And,  if  present  credit  trends  continue, 
no  cash  will  be  exchanged.  A  single 
credit  card  will  be  processed  by  elec¬ 
tronic  computer  and  all  purchases 
added  up  as  they  are  received  for 
wrapping.  In  cities,  this  pick-up  serv¬ 
ice  will  be  translated  into  the  kind 
of  centralized  delivery  pioneered  by 
United  Parcel  Service,  but  with  the 
same  kind  of  centralized  accounting 
and  credit  system  as  we  will  find  in  the 
suburban  stores. 

But  this  isn’t  all.  Above  our  shop¬ 
ping  mall,  we  can  expect  to  see  a  tow¬ 
ering  office  building.  Here  will  be  a 
number  of  specialized  services — doc¬ 
tors,  dentists,  a  Medical  Center,  bank¬ 
ing  offices,  savings  and  loan,  brokerage 
offices,  lawyers,  banquet  facilities, 
local  organization  headquarters,  all  of 
the  services  upon  which  the  commu¬ 
nity  depends.  And  the  customer’s 
pleasure-bent  will  find  expression  in 
the  theaters,  cafes,  restaurants  and 
parks  surrounding  the  central  mall. 

This  is  not  just  a  designer’s  dream. 
.Already  there  are  trends  that  are  lead¬ 
ing  inevitably  to  this  merchandising 
concept.  We  call  it  the  “Omni-Mart.” 

Right  now,  in  our  big  cities,  we  find 
giant  office  buildings  that  rise  like 
the  Lever  Building  in  New  York  above 
a  ground  floor  mall.  Even  newer 
buildings,  like  one  we  know  of  that  is 
now  in  the  blueprint  stage,  are  being 
planned  for  a  longer  workday  useful¬ 


Crois  saction.  showing  flower-lika  layout 
of  "shoplats"  surrounding  sarvica  cora. 


ness — with  shops,  theaters,  restaa- 
rants,  a  garage  and  facilities  for  profea 
sional  services  built  right  in  at  the  b^ 
ginning.  Some  even  have  apartments. 

Merchandising  trends,  weaving  a 
pattern  of  their  own,  are  following  a 
similar  trend.  Graphic  design  of  the 
new  Omni-Mart  will  reflect  a  spirit 
that  increasingly  marks  the  selling  of 
goods  in  all  kinds  of  stores — an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  gaiety  and  pleasure  that  says 
in  effect,  “Shopping  can  be  fun.” 
Graphics  can  both  separate  and  unite 
the  individual  “shoplets.”  Color,  de¬ 
sign  and  the  use  of  accessories  with 
a  nostalgic  appeal  can  create  a  strong¬ 
ly  distinctive  atmosphere  for  each  de¬ 
partment.  And  by  maintaining  an 
over-all  unity  of  design,  an  integrated 
impression  of  the  “store”  as  a  whole 
can  be  successfully  projected. 

Right  now,  people  are  enjoying  the 
biggest  index  of  prosperity  ever.  No 
longer  are  they  preoccupied  with  earn¬ 
ing  enough  to  supply  essentials.  Today 
there  is  more  money  per  family  (43 
per  cent  of  non-farm  families  in  the 
U.  S.  enjoy  incomes  of  $5,000  to 
$10,000),  and  more  leisure  in  which 
to  spend  it.  As  a  result,  the  consumw 
is  becoming  more  and  more  concerned 
with  the  question  of  taste,  with  luxur¬ 
ies  and  with  pleasures.  If  the  store 
owner  of  tomorrow  wishes  to  win  his 
share  of  this  income,  he  is  going  to 
be  competing  with  travel,  education, 
new  hobbies  and  the  service  indus¬ 
tries.  He  is  no  longer  in  the  position 
of  filling  a  need — he  must  first  concern 
himself  with  creating  it.  A  better, 
more  efficient,  more  enjoyable  selling 
“surround”  is  the  answer  if  he  is  to 
survive  the  competition  of  today. 
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NY  -  OCT  1  60  -  10  30  AM 
BIGELOW  ADV  USES  7  NATIONAL  MEDIA 


BIGGEST  COVERAGE  OF  BIGELOW  ADVERTISING 
IN  YEARS  -  CAMPAIGN  KICKS  OFF  WITH  STRONG 
DIVERSIFIED  CAMPAIGNS  IN  SEPT  SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPER  MAGAZINES 

R  -  RICHARD  CARLIER  -  BIGELOW  DIRECTOR  OF 
ADVERTISING  ANNOUNCES  BREAKDOWN  OF  BIGELOW-S 
CONSUMER  ADVERTISING  AS  FOLLOWS  - 

250  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLEMENTS  -  5 
PRESTIGE  WOMEN-S  MAGS  -  NEW  YORKER  -  8  WEEKS 
LOCAL  TV  SPOTS  ON  WPIX 

CONSUMER  PUNCH  LEADS  OFF  WITH  FULL  PAGE 
4 -COLOR  ADS  IN  PARADE  WITH  OVER  9V!?  MILLION 
CIRC  -  FAMILY  WEEKLY  -  5  MILLION  CIRC  - 
CARPETS  FEATURED  ARE  BEAUVAIS  -  TEXTURES  - 
TWEEDS  -  PLAINS  -  QUOTES  FROM  FAMOUS 
DECORATORS  SPEARHEAD  SELLING 

STUNNING  HIGH  FASHION  4-COLOR  BLEED  PAGES 
FEATURING  DRAMATIC  PHOTOS  OF  NEW  WILTON  - 
MARGATE  -  APPEAR  IN  WOMEN-S  MAGAZINES  - 
INCLUDING  COMPANY-S  FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  VOGUE 
LIVING  FOR  YOUNG  HOMEMAKERS  -  HOUSE  AND 
GARDEN  -  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  -  BRIDE-S 
COMPLETE  SCHEDULE 

CLASSIC  7  YEAR  OLD  NEW  YORKER  MAGAZINE 
TITLE-ON-THE-DOOR  CAMPAIGN  CONTINUES 
ALTERNATE  WEEKS  -  ALSO  HEAVY  SCHEDULE  OF 
CONTRACT  -  INDUSTRIAL  AND  TRADE 
BIGELOW  MEANS  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 
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La  Rinascanta,  in  Milan's  Piaiza  Duonta, 
was  rebuilt  in  1950  after  wartime  bomb¬ 
ing.  Its  exterior  was  designed  to  harmon¬ 
ize  with  the  Renaissance  architecture  of 
the  great  cathedral  square,  and  does  so 
rather  more  successfully  than  the  building 
(above)  which  it  replaced.  This  extremely 
handsome  exterior  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  reasons  why  American  store  designers 
are  turning  back  with  so  much  interest  to 
the  arcades  and  arches  af  traditional 
European  stores  and  business  buildings. 
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By  Morris  Lapidus, 

Lapidus,  Kornblath,  Harle  &  Liebman, 
ArchHecfs,  New  York 
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Write  or  Phone 


With  the  use  of  this  com¬ 
patible  Open  Selling  Fix¬ 
ture  system  stores  hove 
improved  Sales  up  to  70% 
and  doubled  rate  of  turn¬ 
over  in  many  cases  with  in¬ 
creased  gross  profit,  better 
service,  better  profit. 


Because...  it  lets  the  customer  enjoy  the  new  convenience  in  shop¬ 
ping  and  insures  a  more  efficient,  more  profitable  retail  operation. 

Aome  ^to%c  mode^iKifecC  Ck  ^  cUu^. 

BEFORE  .  AFTER 


FREE 


New  28  page  illustrated  cat 
olog.  Write  on  your  letter 
head  please. 


1931-1960 


October,  1960 


ask  our 
representative 
to  call 


N/  HVtUJI  riewWd  en4  proriomd  Wy  W  L  •«-e»->»^oerd  ew^  Assoc irvc . 


W.  L.  STENSGAARD  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC 

Specialists— merchandise  presentation 

346  N.  JUSTINE,  CHICAGO  7,  ILLINOIS 
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his  merchandise.  The  lighting  in  our 
more  advanced  designs  consisted  of  a 
lot  of  exposed  silvered  glass  reflectors, 
and  the  more  reflectors  we  jammed 
into  the  window,  the  more  impressive 
the  store  front — although  the  retailer 
would  usually  limit  the  use  of  lighting, 
because  it  would  mean  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  his  light  bill. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  store 
in  which  I  persuaded  my  client  to  put 
in  as  much  light  as  had  ever  been 
attempted  in  order  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  merchandise.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  month  of  operation,  the 
store  owner  told  me  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  1  had  practically  ruined 
him.  He  waved  his  electric  light  bill 


in  my  face  and  showed  me  that  1  had 
more  than  doubled  his  lighting  cost 
and  wanted  to  know  how  he  was  going 
to  pay  for  all  of  this  electricity.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  connection  in  his 
mind  between  good  lighting  and  better 
selling.  This  was  not  an  isolated  case. 
It  took  years  of  patient  pioneering 
work  to  convince  merchants  that  bet¬ 
ter  lighting  meant  better  display  of 
merchandise  and  better  sales. 

As  my  practice  grew,  I  developed 
certain  basic  ideas,  which  seemed  rad¬ 
ical  at  the  time,  but  which  today  are 
accepted  as  commonplace.  It  took  a 
good  deal  of  persuasion  to  get  my 
clients  to  understand  that  tremendous 
signs  and  a  plethora  of  lettering  did  not 
help  the  sale  of  merchandise.  It  took 
equally  as  much  effort  to  convince  my 
clients  that  they  didn’t  have  to  show 
every  bit  of  merchandise  in  their  show 
windows.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  if 
I  could  get  in  a  maximum  amount  of 
glass,  they  could  then  display  the  max¬ 
imum  amount  of  merchandise  and  that 
would  produce,  in  turn,  the  maximiun 
amount  of  sales.  Years  passed  before 
I  was  able  to  convince  my  clients  that 
an  open  and  inviting  store  front  with 
a  well-selected  and  limited  display 


net  maker  and  his  craft  rather  tiian 
an  attempt  to  solve  the  merchandising 
problems  of  the  retailer.  The  retailer 
wanted  the  most  impressive  store  pos¬ 
sible,  and,  at  that  time,  the  way  to 
create  an  impressive  store  was  to 
have  store  fixtures  which  were  heavy 
and  loaded  with  cornices  and  pilasters 
and  meaningless  ornament.  The  store 
front  was  usually  an  exercise  in  get¬ 
ting  in  as  many  varied  materials  and 
forms  as  the  height  and  width  of  the 
opening  would  permit. 

The  show  window  was  a  necessary 
nuisance,  which  was  thrown  in  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  merchant  to  display 


Storewid*  modarnization  was  recently  completed  by  High  Life,  Mexico  City  apparel 
specialty  store.  The  modernization  was  carried  out  by  Telchin  &  Campanella  of 
New  York,  with  Vladimir  Kaspe  of  Mexico  City  as  associate  architect.  Typical  of 
the  crisp  and  brilliant  interiors  that  have  been  achieved  is  the  men's  furnishings 
department  sketched  above.  The  framework  above  the  dress  shirt  section  encloses 
the  mezzanine,  and  is  composed  of  intermittent  panels  in  various  shades  of  blue 
and  white  opaque  glass. 


The  men's  furnishing  department  at  Harvey's,  Nashville, 
was  converted  from  showcase  selling  to  complete  open 
selling  four  months  ago.  The  complete  planning,  designing 
and  fixturing  assignment  was  handled  by  W.  L.  Stensgaord 
and  Associates.  Stensgaard  first  did  an  exhaustive  job  of 
analyzing  sales  by  lines,  volue  and  units  in  each  classifica¬ 
tion;  developed  from  this  a  self-slection  arrangement  which 
shows  buyers  and  salespeople  instantly  when  any  items  art 
out.  The  designers  found  so  much  special  sale  activity 
going  on  that  it  was  hard  for  customers  to  get  at  staple 
items.  They  therefore  set  aside  a  space  of  400  squoiie  feet 
to  be  devoted  always  to  the  day's  special;  now  the  salt 
business  and  the  basic  merchandising  program  both  flourish 
and  don't  get  in  each  other  s  way.  The  fixtures  of  Stens- 
gaard's  "compatible"  system  offer  shelves  and  baskets 
specifically  designed  for  each  type  of  merchandise;  this 
helps  to  solve  the  housekeeping  problem  often  associated 
with  a  store's  first  venture  into  self-selection.  It  also 
facilitates  visual  inventory  control. 
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T.  R.  Wall,  Jr.,  (left),  president 
of  the  Townsend  and  Wall  Company, 
and  W.  A.  Bauer  (right),  general 
manager,  check  the  plans  for  their 
downstairs  store  with  Forrest  Bennett. 
Store  Kraft  Sales  Engineer.  Shown 
below  are  the  new  displays  of . . . 


Meets  Today’s  Competitive  Situation 
and  Merchandising  Problems 
with  a  STORE  KRAFT  PLAN 


TOWNSEND  AND  WALL  COMPANY 


PURSES  AND  ACCESSORIES 


Townsend  and  Wall  Company,  established  in  1866, 
is  the  only  complete  department  store  in  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  a  city  of  90,000  population. 

In  planning  a  long-range  remodeling  program,  Town¬ 
send  and  Wall  officers  started  with  the  basement 
because  they  felt  it  had  a  potential  for  greater  volume 
and  profits  if  the  right  merchandise  were  displayed 
correctly. 

After  careful  study  of  a  number  of  plans,  the  one 
proposed  by  Store  Kraft  was  adopted.  Here’s  what 
General  Manager  W.  A.  Bauer  had  to  say  sfter  the 
downstairs  store  was  re-opened  last  August: 

“It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  hear  our  customers 
exclaim,  ‘This  is  beautiful,’  when  they  see  our 
all-new  downstairs  store  for  the  first  time.  If  we 
were  to  do  the  job  all  over  again,  I  am  sure  we  would 
do  it  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  Store  Kraft  would 
get  the  contract.” 


LINGERIE  AND  FOUNDATIONS 


THE  SHOE  DEPARTMENT 


HERE’S  HOW  STORE  KRAFT  CAN  HELP  YOU 

1.  Write,  wire  or  phone  for  a  Store  Kraft  Sales  Engineer 

2.  He  will  analyze  your  problems  in  detail 

3.  A  scaled,  departmentalized  plan  will  be  drawn 

4.  A  complete,  itemized  list  of  fixtures  to  implement  the  plan  will  be  furnished 

5.  You  will  see  photos,  wood  finishes,  beautiful  new  color  samples,  etc. 

_ all  at  NO  OBLI6ATION _ 

The  STORE  KRAFT  Manufacturing  Company 


9100  No.  Main 


Beatrice,  Nebraska 


Telephone  Canal  3-2348 
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ing.  I  recall  an  incident  when  1  finally 
persuaded  the  owner  of  a  large  chain 
store  to  allow  me  to  introduce  true 
color  in  a  ladies’  apparel  shop.  This 
man  felt  that  heige  was  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  color  for  the  presentation  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  He  felt  that  if  any  color  wa* 
introduced  it  would  detract  from  the 
merchandise  itself.  I  tried  to  persuade 
him  that  color  played  an  important 
part  in  creating  a  sense  of  department¬ 
alization  and  would  act  as  a  sort  of 
magnet  to  draw  people  to  the 


advantage,  is  the  tool  of  the  store  de¬ 
signer.  Little  by  little,  the  many-mold- 
ed  cornices  and  pilasters  gave  way  to 
simpler  and  simpler  framing  of  mer¬ 
chandise  until  finally  the  frame  itself 
disappeared  and  the  merchandise  was 
what  we  were  able  to  display.  It  may 
sound  strange  to  talk  about  proper 
heights  and  sizes  of  floor  cases  and 
wall  cases,  but  you  can  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  it  took  years  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  to  achieve  what  seems  so 
simple,  namely,  putting  merchandise 
at  proper  heights,  proper  levels  and 
advantageous  points  for  easy  accessi¬ 
bility  to  salesclerk  and  to  customer. 

It  isn’t  so  long  since  most  stores 
were  painted  beige  and  that  was  con¬ 
sidered  plenty  of  color  for  merchandis- 
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would  sell  more  merchandise  than  the 
jammed  windows  that  they  all  seemed 
to  love  so  much  in  those  early  days. 

On  the  interior,  it  took  a  long  time 
to  convince  my  retail  clients  that  they 
were  not  selling  furniture,  nor  cabinet 
work,  but  merchandise.  The  love  of 
ornament  and  heavy  cabinet  work  was 
difficult  to  overcome.  In  my  own  work, 
even  in  contemporary  design,  I  found 
that  I  was  over-designing  and  over¬ 
ornamenting  the  showcases.  Today,  of 
course,  the  showcase  has  practically 
disappeared.  A  set  of  hardware,  which 
gives  the  retailer  maximum  flexibility 
and  presents  the  merchandise  to  best 


various 

departments. 

He  finally  allowed  me  to  experiment 
with  one  store  in  which  I  used  a  limit¬ 
ed  palette  of  colors.  I  recall  vividly 
the  experience  of  the  opening.  When 
my  client  arrived  the  night  before  the 
opening,  he  called  himself  every  kind 
of  an  idiot  for  permitting  his  architect 
to  use  so  many  colors.  He  summoned 
the  painting  contractor,  and  then  and 
there  gave  him  a  contract  for  painting 
out  all  of  the  colors  in  the  store  and 
returning  to  his  much-loved  beige.  Of 
there  was  no  time  to  paint  the 
store  that  night,  but  the  painter  was 
told  that  directly  after  the  opening,  he 


course. 


This  interior  wall  of  walnut  and  stainless  steel,  by  Howard  N.  Sersen, 
Montgomery  Ward  designer,  was  installed  in  the  Gary,  Ind.  store  in 
1958.  Photos  from  old  Ward  catalogues  are  mounted  on  the  wall  in 
frames  of  stainless  steel,  which  is  also  used  for  lettering  and  wall 
strips.  The  harmoniaus  blend  of  wood  and  metal  won  the  designer 
an  award  in  the  1958  "Design  for  Hardwoods"  competition. 


New  principles  of  construction  developed  for  U.  S.  Steel  by  Peter 
Muller-Munk  and  Associates  are  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
store  fixtures,  os  shown  here.  The  fixture  frame  consists  of  two 
V-legs  and  connecting  members.  The  cabinet  is  hung  from  the 
frame,  requiring  no  additional  support.  It  consists  of  a  box- 
within-a-box.  The  interior  box  is  of  light  gauge  sheet  steel  and 
the  exterior  box  is  vinyl  coated  sheet  steel.  The  two  are  separatod 
by  urethane  foam  plastic  under  pressure.  The  foam  adds  rigidity 
and  absorbs  sound.  The  box  cabinet  is  25  per  cent  lighter  than 
the  same  size  box,  of  equal  wall  thickness,  made  af  plywood. 
Here  glass  display  panels  are  used  for  two  sides  of  the  box.  Frt«- 
standing  open  selling  fixtures  of  modular  design,  with  case  units 
suspended,  could  be  assembled  from  the  same  few  components. 
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a  DON’T  BE  LATE. 

place  your  order  NOW  for 

TRIANGLE  SHOPPING  BAGS 

in  time  for  Christmas  holiday  traffic. 


You  can  depend  on  TRIANGLE  JUMBO’S 

to  save  time  at  the  wrapping  desk  .  .  . 
to  save  money  on  rising  package  delivery  costs 
to  advertise  store  traffic  as  ’'walking  billboards’’ 


If  you  know  Shopping  bags, 
you'll  recognize  these  important 
TRIANGLE  features: 


PeHf 
jrt  of 
f  two 
n  th« 
box- 
I  ani 

iratod 
gIdHy 
'  thofi 

wood 

Frtf 

uniti 

nontt. 


izine 


•  Folded  top  edge 

•  Preformed,  molded  plasticized 
handles — stapled  and  glued  to 
reinforcing  board 

•  Colorful  art  and  printing  for 
positive  store  identification 

•  Custom  or  stock  designs  for 
all  selling  seasons 


It’s  later  than  you  think ! 

Pick  up  your  ’phone  NOW  and 

call  HEmlock  1-6393  (Covington,  Ky.)  COLLECT 


1303-39  MADISON  AVENUE 
COVINGTON,  KY. 
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was  to  bring  in  a  crew  and  repaint  the 
store  in  a  few  nights. 

The  following  day,  opening  day,  the 
store  owner  and  1  stood  just  outside 
the  store  to  listen  to  the  comments  of 
the  customers  as  they  left  the  store. 
Every  woman  who  passed  us  was  ad¬ 
miring  the  beautiful  colors!  My  client 
cancelled  the  contract  for  repainting, 
mumbling  under  his  breath  that  women 
must  be  absolutely  crazy  to  like  color 
when  beige  was  so  nice.  Needless  to 
say,  that  chain  has  been  using  color 


ever  since. 


The  greatest  progress,  of  course,  has 
been  in  the  evolution  of  planning  for 
good  merchandising.  It  took  years  to 
persuade  retailers  to  give  up  the  basic 
concept  of  lining  ail  the  walls  with 


wailcases,  and  then  setting  showcases 
out  in  front  of  the  wailcases.  Wherever 
space  permitted,  aisles  of  floor  cases 
or  tables  were  set  out  in  a  rigid  recti¬ 
linear  fashion.  I  can  remember  when  I 
and  other  store  designers  introduced 
curving  walls  and  sweeping  lines  of 
merchandise.  These,  in  their  days, 
were  sensationally  radical,  and  it  took 
a  daring  client  to  permit  his  archi¬ 
tect  to  break  away  from  the  rigid  grid 
in  which  stores  had  been  designed  for 
years.  The  flow  of  merchandise  from 
point ’of  delivery  to  point  of  sale  and 
the  flow  of  merchandise  out  of  the 
store  were  something  that  no  retailer 
was  willing  to  discuss.  He  simply 
wanted  his  store  laid  out  to  get  as 
many  lineal  feet  of  cases  as  possible, 
and  that  seemed  to  be  about  the  only 
criterion.  Today’s  scientific  approach 


to  planning  took  years  to  develop.  " 
Only  35  years  have  passed  since  the  ij 
first  store  I  designed,  and  as  1  look 
back  through  old  albums  and  see  the 
tremendous  strides  that  have  been 
made,  I  realize  how  far  we  have  come 
in  store  design.  Merchandising,  color,  j 
lighting,  display  and  decor,  which 
form  today’s  store,  were  practically 
non-existent  35  years  ago.  It  was  an 
exciting  field  that  I  worked  in  then, 
and  I  take  great  pride  and  pleasure  in 
the  fact  that  I  and  a  few  others  laid 
the  foundations  upon  which  the  mod¬ 
ern  store  is  built.  The  fight  for  more 
lighting,  the  fight  for  color,  the  fi^t 
for  eliminating  elaborate  cabinet  work, 
the  fight  for  simple  and  direct  store 
fronts  were  all  exciting  in  their  time. . 
I  wonder  if  the  next  35  years  will  pro¬ 
duce  as  many  changes. 


To  achieve  an  open  effect,  the  new  D.  H.  Holmes  store  is  i 
the  Lakeside  Shopping  Center,  New  Orleans,  has  only  am  i 
ceiling-high  feature:  the  circular  "temple  of  fashion."  Mel- 1’ 
tiple  arches  are  open  to  give  views  of  the  sales  areas  r 
beyond.  Focal  ready-to-wear  displays  are  set  off  wMi  f 
specifically  designed  background  panels,  and  these  olternats  | 
with  merchandise  on  racks  on  the  perimeter  of  the  circular 
section.  Interiors  were  designed  by  Ketchum  and  Sharp; 
Henry  Flower  is  store  architect. 


The  challenge  of  the  small  shop,  met  with  distinction  by 
L.  G.  Sherburne  Associates,  who  designed  this  interior  for 
Richard  Bennett,  Fifth  Avenue  custom  tailor.  Floor  is  black 
and  white  vinyl  tile  with  black  and  white  tweed  carpeting, 
walls  are  putty  color  and  chairs  have  red  upholstery.  Wall 
cases  holding  fabric  bolts  have  white  interiors;  a  back  wall 
is  of  blue  vinyl.  Fixtures  are  of  limed  oak. 
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Projects  such  as  this  can  poy  for  themselves  in  o  remarkably  short  time 
just  in  merchandising  and  advertising  value.  You  will  wish  to  hear  more 
from  us  about  this  interesting  side  to  the  story,  too. 


architectural  products  in  aluminum 

louver 9  *  sun  control e  *  ornamental  eereene 


■MCSEE'S  ONEONTA  OEPARTMENT  STORE,  INC.,  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 


architect:  le  rov  Frederick  van  lent,  a.i.a.  croton  falls,  new  vorr 


CONSTRUCTION  SPECIALTIES,  INC. 


e  55  Winans  Avenue,  Cranford,  New  Jersey 
e  West  Grant  Street,  Escondido,  California 


building  reffacing 

in  ©xtmcisci  alnminvim 


Simply,  quickly,  and  beautifully  done.  That's 
our  story. 

Get  off  to  a  good  start  on  your  own  refacing  plans  for  '61 
by  letting  us  put  our  job  experience  to  work  for  you. 

Our  complete  project  responsibility  from  design  through  assembly 
to  finished  erection  can  save  you  time,  trouble,  and  money. 

A  preliminary  discussion  with  us  of  your  proposed 
modernization  and  its  costs  will  convince  you. 

Write  us  for  complete  information.  Or,  better  yet,  for  immediate 
details,  phone  our  Cranford,  N.  J.  office  today.  Call 
BRidge  2-5200  collect.  Ask  for  Mr.  Van,  Division  Manager. 

You  will  find  it  extremely  vitorthwhile. 
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Report  from  Washington 
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By  John  Hazen 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


Government  Spending.  What  does  1901  look  like  from  a 
legislative  point  of  view?  That  question  is  on  the  minds  of 
many  businessmen  as  we  approach  the  national  elections. 
Obviously  no  one  knows  the  real  answer,  but  from  the 
recent  past  we  can  project  a  pretty  good  picture. 

The  outcome  of  the  elections  in  November  w’ill  not  have 
any  thastic  eHe(  t  upon  the  trend  of  government  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  Both  parties  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
may  be  a  need  for  more  revenues,  that  is  if  the  world  pic¬ 
ture  remains  as  tense  and  uncertain  as  it  is  at  this  writing. 
It  seems  ironic  that  every  time  additional  funds  are  needed 
l)y  governmental  units,  attention  is  directed  to  new  sources 
of  revenue,  never  to  finding  ways  of  cutting  expenditures. 

I'ot  the  seventh  straight  year  Congress  voted  to  continue 
jjresent  tax  rates  with  all  of  their  wartime  emergency 
provisions  for  another  year.  The  116-day  steel  strike  took 
the  core  out  of  the  economy  at  a  time  when  budget  balanc- 
itig  looked  like  an  easy  task.  The  final  figures  are  expected 
to  be  tmtch  closer  to  a  balance  than  expected  earlier  in  the 
year,  ittstead  of  a  healthy  surplus. 

d'he  setotid  session  of  the  86th  Congress  appropriated 
S8‘k8  billioti  which  was  aboitt  S200  million  under  the  Presi- 
detit’s  retjuests,  but  the  spetiding  trend  cotititiues  upward. 

Tax  Reform.  Strong  efforts  were  made  this  year  iti  the  area 
of  taxation  to  bring  about  some  needed  reforms.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  considered  the  question  of  the  equal 
taxation  of  cooperatives.  For  several  years  NRMA  has  urged 
that  C^ongress  tackle  this  problem  and  find  an  answer  to  the 
loophole  in  our  tax  laws  that  permits  cooperatives  to  avoid 
etpial  taxation  with  their  free-enterprising  competitors.  Al¬ 
though  the  atmosphere  was  not  conducive  to  action  this  year, 
owing  to  the  coming  election,  it  is  expected  that  a  real 
effort  will  be  made  next  year  to  close  this  loophole,  not 
otdy  as  a  means  of  eliminating  troublesome  competition  for 
taxpayers,  but  also  to  increase  federal  revenues.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  closing  of  the  co-op  loophole  would  in¬ 
crease  revenues  by  some  S500  million  annually. 

FLSA.  W'ith  both  party  platforms  calling  for  expanded  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Fair  L.abor  Standards  Act,  the  threat  that  was 
successfully  met  this  year  may  come  back  to  plague  retailers 


in  1961.  This  is  a  possibility  that  must  be  recogni/ed,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  chance  that  the  wage-hour  (]uesiion  could 
carry  over  for  another  year  and  become  an  issue  in  another 
election  year. 

Credit.  Credit  legislation  seems  destined  for  more  attention 
in  1961.  Senator  Douglas,  aj)parcntly  still  smarting  over 
the  fact  that  his  “anti-deception”  bill  failed  to  gain  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
has  been  quoted  as  saying  he  will  be  back  next  year  with 
a  bill  that  will  be  more  far-reaching  than  the  1969  version.! 

Senator  Douglas  and  those  who  co-sponsored  the  legisla-| 
tion  this  year  drew  a  beatl  on  those  who  extend  credit.  It 
was  announced  that  protection  through  legislation  would 
be  given  to  those  who  are  now  paying  30  per  cent,  40  per 
cent,  and  even  50  per  cent  for  credit. 

Thi  ee  NRM.\  witnesses  explained  to  the  Committee  the! 
fine  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  field  of  retailing  in  this 
area.  The  C.ommittee  was  told  of  the  fact  that  customen 
of  .American  retail  stores  are  fully  advised  as  to  all  (hatges 
in  this  area. 

Opponents  of  this  type  of  legislation  fear  government 
controls  over  credit  and  believe  that  there  lurks  such  a 
possibility  behind  the  Douglas  proposal.  Interestingly,  no 
federal  agency  that  appeared  before  the  Committee  wanted 
the  responsibility  of  administering  a  law  such  as  would  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Douglas  proposal. 

Proponents  of  the  legislation  included  spokesmen  for 
the  Union  Settlement  Association  of  New  York,  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  New  A'ork,  Navy  Federal  Credit  Union, 
Robert  Hall  Clothes,  Committee  for  F'air  (Tedit  Practices 
of  Illinois,  Catholic  Council  on  Working  Life,  Legal  .Aid 
United  Charities  of  Cdiicago,  Cooperative  League  of  the 
Lhiited  States,  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
National  Farmers’  Union  and  others. 
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Postal  Rates.  In  another  area  of  governmental  action,  the! 
President  last  March  asked  Congress  to  increase  first-class, | 
postcard  and  airmail  rates  to  bring  in  additional  revenues 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  of  about  $555  million.  After 
extensive  hearings  before  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  no  agreement  was  reached  as  to  w'hat 
costs  should  be  attributed  to  the  various  classes  of  posul 
users— hence  the  legislation  was  shelved  for  another  year  i 

Labeling.  Labeling  was  an  important  issue  this  year.  Efforts  | 
were  made  unsuccessfully  to  secure  legislation  providing  tor  j 
the  labeling  of  shoes,  wood  products  and  foreign-made  arti  s 
cles  when  shipped  in  bulk  and  repackaged  for  sale.  j 

.All  of  these  problems  will  face  retailers  in  1961;  luno  i 
it  is  most  important  that  they  talk  with  members  of  C-on  | 
gress  between  now  and  the  convening  of  Congress  in  January  j 
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nrma's  golden  jubilee  convention 


January  8-12,  1961 
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WHtN  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  (formerly  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion)  held  its  lirst  convention  in  1912 
its  meiniKTshijj  totaled  273.  When  the 
.Association  holds  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  January  8-12,  1961,  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  New  York,  about  5,()()0  dele¬ 
gates  from  a  inembership  of  11,500 
ileparunent,  .specialty  and  chain  stores 
are  expected. 

How  the  Association  has  grown  in 
the  past  50  years  as  a  result  of  the 
(untinuous  progress  of  the  retailing 
industiy  will  of  course  highlight  con¬ 
vention  events.  .More  than  that,  how¬ 
ever,  since  NRM.V  conventions  are  a 
compact  series  of  working,  practical 
meetings  for  the  bettermeni  of  retail¬ 
ing,  the  week-long  golden  jubilee  con¬ 
vention  has  been  designed  so  that  from 
the  history  of  this  50-year  period  les¬ 
sons  can  be  culled  and  applied  to  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  store  operations. 

Furthermore,  convention  week  will 
launch  an  industrywide,  national  pub¬ 
lic  relations  campaign  to  tell  America 
about  the  contributions  of  its  retailing 
industry.  I'lie  theme  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  the  public  relations  campaign 
is  “Retailing  Serves  America.”  (See 
Kd  Engle’s  article,  page  73  this  issue.) 

.As  the  AsscKiation  has  grown  and 
(hanged,  so  too  have  its  conventions. 
\  new  event,  to  be  held  for  the  second 
year,  is  the  preliminary  registration 
and  informal  Dutch  I’reat  reception 
Sunday,  |anuary  8th,  5:00  to  7:00  P.M. 

The  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Buying  Offices  has  become 
the  traditional  opening  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  On  Monday,  January  9th,  12:30 
P.  M.,  its  feature  speaker  will  be  W. 
Maxey  Jarman,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Genesco,  Nashville. 

The  annual  bancjuet  will  officially, 
and  in  gala  fashion,  close  the  conven¬ 
tion  on  Thursday,  January  12th,  6:45 
P.  M.  The  speaker  on  this  occasion 
will  be  Paul  Mazur  of  Lehman  Broth¬ 
ers,  long-time  advisor  to  the  retail 
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trade  and  writer  about  the  .American 
economy.  In  1925  and  again  in  1950, 
.Storks  published  articles  by  .Mr. 
Mazur  about  the  future  of  department 
stores  with  predictions  so  accurate  he 
may  well  be  called  the  historian  of 
retailing’s  future. 

Between  the  reception  on  Sunday 
and  the  banquet  on  I’hursday  there 
will  be  a  busy  schedule  of  working 
meetings  and  discussions  sponsored  by 
.NR.M.A’s  groups  and  divisions  and 
some  of  its  committees.  Here’s  a  run¬ 
down  on  the  subjects  scheduled: 

1961  Outlook.  The  to])  management 
session,  Monday,  January  9th,  8:00 
P.  .M.,  features  the  annual  forecast  of 
business  conditions  by  Professor  Mal¬ 
colm  P.  .McNair  of  the  Graduate 
.School  of  Business  .Administration, 
Harvard  University.  A  slide  presenta¬ 
tion  by  Life  Magazine  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  Importance  of  Retailing. 

Careers  in  Retailing.  .A  joint  session 
by  the  .American  Collegiate  Retailing 
.Association  and  the  NRMA,  .Monday, 
January  9th,  9:30  A.M.,  will  cover  d'he 
Changing  Role  of  Education  for  Re¬ 
tail  Schools  and  for  Retailers.  Major 
changes  in  retailing  and  how  they  have 
inlluenced  retailing  training  will  be 
traced.  There  will  be  a  talk  on  the 
store’s  responsibility  for  retail  career 
training  and  a  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  schools  in  training 
young  j)eople  for  retail  careers. 

.A  session  sponsored  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Careers  in  Retailing,  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  11th,  9:30  A.M.,  features 
talks  on  The  Outlook  for  Retail  Dis¬ 
tribution  and  Retailing  as  a  Profession 
and  concurrent  round  table  discus- 
ions  with  retailing  students. 

Two  Distributive  Education  sessions 
will  further  explore  aspects  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  careers  in  distribution.  One 
will  be  an  early  bird  panel  meeting, 
8:15  .A..M.,  the  other  will  be  at  2:30 
P.M.,  both  Wednesday,  January  11th. 


Hotel  Statler,  New  York 


Public  Relations.  .A  workshop  session, 
Monday,  January  9th,  2:30  P.M.,  on 
basic  techniques  of  j)ublic  relations  for 
stores  of  all  sizes  will  be  co-sponsored 
by  the  .Sales  Promotion  Division  and 
the  Public  Relations  Committee.  The 
stress  will  be  on  the  role  of  stores  and 
their  executives  as  “good  citizens”  in 
their  communities. 

Mechanization.  Fifty  years  of  mech¬ 
anization  in  retailing  will  be  reviewed 
by  a  panel  of  experts  |)articipating  in 
the  Retail  Research  Institute’s  meet¬ 
ing,  Thursday,  January  12th,  9:,30  .A..M. 

Downtown.  Fhe  Downtown  Develop¬ 
ment  (Committee  will  hold  a  session, 
Thursday,  January  12th,  2:30  P.  M., 
at  which  a  transit  expert  will  show 
how  certain  cities  have  succeeded  in 
increasing  downtown  volume  through 
improved  urban  mass  transit  systems. 
In  addition,  a  panel  of  shopping  center 
ex|)erts  will  draw  from  the  past  decade 
of  shop|)ing  center  experiences  to 
select  techniques  which  could  be 
adapted  by  downtown  to  attract 
shoppers. 

Ready-to-Wear.  The  Merchandising 
Division  will  sponsor  six  sessions. 
Monday,  January  9th,  2:30  P.M.,  a 
Ready-to-Wear  meeting  will  focus  on 
.Serving  the  .American  Woman.  Three 
problems  will  be  faced:  mass  merchan¬ 
dising  of  fashion;  need  for  a  “pro” 
selling  job;  deserving  the  customer’s 
patronage. 

Branches.  Tuesday,  January  10th,  9:30 
A.M.,  a  panel  will  discuss  all  phases  of 
establishing  a  first  branch  store,  from 
idea  to  grand  opening. 

The  Street  Floor.  That  afternoon,  2:30 
P.M.,  an  Accessories  &  Smallwares 
Group  session  will  seek  ways  of  getting 
maximum  volume  on  the  street  floor. 
Four  subjects  are  on  the  agenda:  suc- 
cessfully  merchandising  Easter  and 
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Nfother’s  Day;  merchandise  types  and 
merchandising  and  sales  promotion 
methods  that  produce  maximuin  vol¬ 
ume:  the  fast-growing  !)ook  business: 
street  lloor  fashion  coordination. 

Children's  Wear.  Children’s  Wear 
Comes  of  Age  is  the  title  of  the  Wed¬ 
nesday,  jamiary  11th,  9:30  A.M.,  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  newly-formed  C;hildren’s 
Wear  Ciroiip.  Discussions  will  center 
on  achieving  maximum  volume  by 
classification  merchandising  and  there 
w'ill  be  a  fashion  show  of  spring  styles. 

Men's  and  Boys'.  The  "twilight”  zone 
between  the  lioys'  and  the  men’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  subject  for  Wednesday, 
January  1 1th,  2:30  P.M.  Two  retailer- 
manufacturer  panels  will  cover  the 
student’s  business  and  Father’s  Day. 
.Spring  students’  fashions  will  be  shown. 

Keeping  in  Stock.  A  put-and-take  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Merchandising  Division, 
Thursday,  January  12th,  9:30  A.M., 
will  try  to  find  the  most  effective  yet 
economical  methotls  for  keeping  in 
stock  on  wanted  items  every  day. 

Piece  Goods  for  Children.  The  chil¬ 
dren’s  market  has  so  grown  in  impor¬ 
tance  that  it  will  be  spotlighted  at  the 
Piece  Gootls  session,  Thursday,  Janu¬ 
ary  12th,  2:30  P.M.  Topics  will  be: 
Taking  Patterns  Out  of  the  Red,  and 
Promoting  Piece  Goods  for  Children’s 
Wear.  There  will  be  a  fashion  show. 

Control.  Two  Controllers’  Congress 
sessions  will  discuss  profit  planning 
and  corporate  financial  planning.  Both 
will  be  Wednesday,  January  11th. 

.\  9:. 30  .\.M.  meeting  will  cover: 
how  to  establish  a  coordinated  com¬ 
pany  profit  plan  that  encompasses  all 
the  energies  of  a  store:  how  a  store’s 
research  program  can  contribute  to  its 
profits  goals:  how  to  administer  ex¬ 
pense  control  programs  day  to  day. 

.\  2:30  P.M.  meeting  will  cover: 
projection  of  cash  estimates:  determin¬ 
ing  the  cash  position  period  by  period: 
capital  expenditure  planning;  leasing 
vs.  buying  equipment. 

Sales  Promotion.  Monday,  January 
9th,  10:30  A.M.,  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  meeting  will  feature  a  visual 
presentation  of  50  Years  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  and  what  lies  ahead,  by  the 


Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Tuesday,  January  10th,  2:30  P.M., 
the  Division  will  sponsor  “Fantasy  in 
Fibers,”  an  American  Viscose  Corpo¬ 
ration  musical  dramatization  of  how 
fibers  stimulate  store  traffic,  sales  and 
profits.  Show  numbers  will  depict  his¬ 
torical  changes  from  the  first  decade 
of  the  century  and  will  look  forward 
to  the  year  2500. 

A  concentrated  two-hour  seminar 
on  basic  fundamentals  of  writing  good 
retail  ailvertising  copy  will  be  held 
riuirstlay,  January  I2tli,  9:. 30  A.M. 
Specialists  will  discuss  newspaper  ads, 
rV,  radio,  direct  mail  and  signs. 

Store  Management.  Packaging  for 
Stores  will  be  considered  by  the  Store 
Management  Group  session,  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  11th,  9:30  A.M.  Three 
specific  topics  will  be  covered  from 
the  viewpoint  of  increasing  sales,  low¬ 
ering  expense  and  improving  service. 
The  topics;  how  to  coordinate  the 
store’s  packaging  program  for  a  more 
favorable  store  image;  what  specifica¬ 
tions  stores  should  give  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  about  packaging  merchandise,  and 
why;  how  one  manufacturer  revamped 
its  packaging  to  meet  store  needs. 

How  fast  should  a  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  operating  equipment  pay  for 
itself  in  reduction  of  operating  costs? 
What  should  be  management’s  basic 
philosophy  in  allocating  capital  for 
mechanized  equipment?  These  are 
among  the  questions  to  be  raised  at  the 
Store  Management  session,  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  11th,  2:30  P.M.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  a  description  of  a 
new  variable  budget  approach  used  in 
one  large  group  of  stores  and  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  achieving  closer  expense  control. 
Two  aspects  of  material  handling  will 
also  be  covered:  analysis  of  the  flow 
and  handling  of  goods  through  the 
store,  and  trends  in  mechanization. 

Thursday,  January  12th,  9:30  A.M., 
a  Store  Management  meeting  on  Put¬ 
ting  Service  Standards  to  Work  will 
show  how  to  use  the  operating  stand¬ 
ards  developed  by  the  NRMA,  such  as 
those  for  inspiection  and  quality  con¬ 
trols  in  furniture,  uniform  shipping 
instructions,  and  prepacking. 

Personnel.  Meeting  Executive  Re- 
cpiirements  is  the  subject  of  a  Person¬ 
nel  Group  session,  Monday,  January 


9th,  2:30  P.M.  Topics:  executive  com¬ 
pensation  programs;  how  one  stort 
reorganized  its  executive  structure  to 
meet  demands  of  branch  store  expan¬ 
sion;  what  features  of  one  industrial 
firm’s  program  for  training  atul  execu¬ 
tive  development  stores  can  adapt. 

An  Employee  Relations  session, 
'Fuesday,  January  lOth,  9:30  .\.M.,  first 
will  examine  labor  legislation  of  I960; 
then  will  take  up  the  question.  What 
has  the  Griffin-I.andrum  Act  Meant  to 
Retailing?;  last,  will  discuss  personnel 
policies  in  a  non-union  firm. 

Improving  employee  productivity  is 
the  problem  set  for  the  Personnel  ses¬ 
sion,  Tuesday,  January  10th,  2:30  P.M. 
The  responsibilities  and  contributions 
of  personnel  management  to  reducing 
the  high  cost  of  unproductive  labor 
will  be  explored.  There  will  also  be 
talks  on:  basic  forces  that  stimulate 
people  to  produce  at  their  optimum 
level  consistently;  the  potentials  for 
appyling  electronic  equipment  in  the 
personnel  department. 

Smaller  Stores.  For  smaller  merchants, 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division  will  spn- 
sor  three  sessions.  Money  management, 
transportation  problems,  shop-lifting, 
and  customer  services  are  the  subjects 
of  the  session,  Monday,  January  9th, 
2:30  P.  M. 

I'uesday,  January  10th,  2:30  P.M., 
there  will  be  talks  on  trading  up;  ub- 
loid  mailers;  building  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  increasing  traffic. 

Consumer  Forum.  A  panel  of  consum¬ 
ers  will  tell  what  they  think  is  wrong 
with  retailing  when  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division  holds  its  annual  dinner  meet¬ 
ing,  Tuesday,  January  10th,  6:30  P.M. 

Credit.  The  Credit  Management  Di 
vision’s  annual  early  bird  session  on 
smaller  stores  credit  problems  will  be 
Tuesday,  January  10th,  8:00  A.M.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  session,  at  9:30,  the  Divis¬ 
ion  will  hold  a  credit  management 
problem  clinic.  After  a  talk  on  Financ¬ 
ing  Accounts  Receivable,  there  will 
be  an  open  forum  panel  discussion  on 
cutting  credit  costs  for  plus  profits. 

Traffic.  At  the  Traffic  Group’s  session 
Tuesday,  January  10th,  9:30  A.M.,  >j 
six-man  panel  will  answer  members 
questions  on  transportation,  receiving 
and  marking 
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UBLIC  RELATIONS 


Progress  Report  on  NRMA's 
Five  Point  P-R  Program 


Edward  F,  Engle,  Manager, 


Sales  Promotion  Division 


ilN  the  |uly- August  issue  of  Stores, 
I  we  told  you  about  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Program  for  the  retail  industry 
^which  the  NRMA  was  planning.  A 
was  outlined,  de- 


Ifivc-pomt  program 

l-isned  to  enable  retailing  to  enhance 
ahc  relative  standing  of  retailing  and 
|)f  retail  management  as  a  profession 
an  the  community, 
f  The  highlights  of  this  plan  are; 

I  I.  Purchasing  Agent  Concept.  The 
IvRNfA  will  urge  stores  to  stress  the 
^importance  of  the  retailer  as  purchas- 
|ing  agent  for  the  public. 

I  2.  Materials  and  Information. 

NRMA  will  provide  the  basic  tools 
|and  techniques  by  which  the  public 
[(i'lelations  program  for  the  industry  will 
|l)e  carried  out  at  the  local  level. 

!;  3.  Gcx>d  Citizen  Programs.  The 
pNRMA  and  its  member  stores  will 
I  launch  a  greatly  expanded  program  of 
the  national 


isupport  for  activities 
interest. 

4.  Careers  Promotion.  We  are 
f|going  to  step  up  our  campaign  to  in- 
l^form  the  youth  of  America  about  the 
'Igreat  opportunities  that  exist  for  a 
jlcareer  in  retailing. 

5.  Community  Betterment.  Retail- 
tiers  will  be  urged  to  take  a  more  active 
jirole  in  community  planning  projects, 
[health  and  hospital  improvement,  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  recreation  facilities, 
jand  so  on. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  the 
public  relations  program  is  now  out 
iof  the  talking  stage,  and  is  already  in 
action.  The  opening  gun  was  fired  by 
the  Downtown  Associated  Retailers  of 
fjOrnaha  on  August  21st.  Here  you  see 
*ta  reproduction  of  the  full-page  ad 

I  which  was  supported  by  the  major 
stores  and  chains  of  the  community. 
The  copy  in  the  ad  was  taken  almost 


How  Retailing 

[£)®DM\[a8 

Make 


The  merchants  of  Omaha  published  this  advertisement 
to  tell  the  part  merchants  have  -  played  in  "making 
the  American  Dream  of  equality,  and-  plenty  come  true." 
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verbatim  from  the  article  in  the  July- 
August  issue  of  Stores,  which  we  men¬ 
tioned  previously.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  final  list  of  sponsors 
included  several  from  outlying  areas 
who  requested  that  their  names  be 
added  after  seeing 'an  advance  proof 
of  the  ad.  The  word  “downtown”  was 
therefore  deleted  from  the  final  ad. 

We  salute  the  progressive  merchants 
of  Omaha,  and  we  hope  that  this  is 
the  beginning  of  many  more  cooper¬ 
ative  events  by  public-relations-mind- 
ed  store  executives  throughout  the 
country. 

Retail  Merchants  Week.  Ail  retailers 
will  indeed  have  an  opportunity  to  co¬ 
operate  for  the  good  of  the  industry 
when  NATIONAL  RETAIL  MER- 
CH.\NT.S  WEEK  breaks  on  January 
.HO— February  4,  1961.  The  original 
concept  of  National  Retail  Merchants 
Week  was  to  celebrate  the  .50th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association.  .Support 
for  the  idea  of  honoring  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  built  up  so  rapidly 
that  the  NR.MA  decided  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  National  Retail  Merchants 
Week  in  order  to  render  greater  serv¬ 
ice  to  retailing. 

While  National  Retail  Merchants 
Week  is  originated,  sponsored,  and 
promotetl  by  the  NRM.4,  the  Week  is 
a  campaign  in  which  all  retailers  can 
and  should  enter  on  an  equal  basis. 
National  Retail  Merchants  Week  has 
been  planned  to  benefit  retailing  as 
an  industry.  We  anticipate  that  in 
each  community  retailers  will  join  to¬ 
gether  to  tell  the  story  of  their  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  economy  and  society, 
consistent  with  the  theme  of  the  Week, 
which  will  be  RETAILING  SERVES 
AMERICA. 

The  Bureau  of  .Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 


OfRciol  insignia  for  th«  Waok: 
January  30-Fobruary  4,  1961. 
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Pages  from  the  new  NRMA  public  relations  book  for  salespeople. 
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ciation  and  The  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising  have  indicated  their 
wholehearted  support  for  National  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Week.  It  is  understood 
that  special  newspaper  sections,  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  national  and  local  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  interviews,  plus 
manufacturer  endorsements  are  pro¬ 
jected.  Banks,  theaters,  utilities  and 
restaurants  will  also  join  in  the  cele¬ 
bration. 

The  NRMA  is  preparing  an  action 
kit  which  will  be  sent  to  all  stores  at 
the  end  of  October.  This  kit  will  in¬ 
clude  suggested  posters,  sign  toppers, 
window  displays,  institutional  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  special  events  for  use 
during  the  celebration.  National  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Week  will  offer  stores 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  get 
across  retailing’s  story  to  the  public. 
We  suggest  that  you  appoint  one  man 
now  to  coordinate  your  in-store  activi¬ 
ties,  and  to  plan  with  your  local  mer¬ 
chant’s  association  to  make  this  event 
a  tremendous  plus  for  the  industry. 
The  sales  promotion  manager  is  the 
logical  executive  to  head  up  this 
activity. 
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P.  R.  for  Salespeople.  The  next  con¬ 
crete  measure  which  has  been  taken 
by  the  NRMA  is  the  publication  of  the 


first  booklet  on  public  relations  n- 
designed  specifically  for  salespeople 
It  certainly  is  no  understatement! 
say  that  the  number  one  public  rel. 
tions  problem  facing  stores  is  the  att 
tilde  toward  the  customer  of  the  sale 
person  (and  everyone  else  who  corm  ,  can  —  a 
into  contact  with  the  customer).  Thi  interes 
NRMA  recently  entertained  a  giuui  As 
of  high-level  Japanese  merchants  NRM/ 
had  been  touring  the  United  .State'll  ning  tc 
visiting  stores  and  shopping  lenl^  deal  o 
from  coast  to  coast.  They  had  pfai»|  progra 
for  many  aspects  of  our  merchandi':  ing  eff 
ing,  store  operations  and  promotion>|  Gold  J 
but  criticized  customer  relations  at  tit 
salesperson’s  level. 

To  help  remedy  this  situation,  tli- 
NRMA  has  just  issued  “You  Are  th< 

Public  Relations  Expert  in  You 
Store,”  a  24-page  booklet  written  br  las,  re 
Jerome  E.  Klein,  public  relations  dr  of  .Sea 
rector  of  Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  in  lollatj  Goodi 
oration  with  this  writer.  |  sales  [ 

As  you  can  see  from  a  sampling  09  Jerom 
pages  shown  here,  the  bexjk  present^  at  Lai 
in  a  light  and  simple  manner,  soiwi  In  ; 
very  basic  ideas  about  customer  rela|(  a  nui 
tions  for  salespeople.  It  is  designeJji  launc 
not  only  to  inform  employees  abouy  about 
the  necessity  of  treating  custonieti  that  v 
properly,  but  equally  important,  a  pro 
instill  a  sense  of  pride  and  importancfl  indus 
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in  the  job  of  each  employee. 

The  bodklet  cannot,  of  course,  do 
the  job  alone.  It  must  be  supplement¬ 
ed  by  a  management  policy  which  em¬ 
phasizes  the  [joints  brought  out  in  the 
book,  and  which  encourages  sales¬ 
people  to  feel  they  are  a  basic  part  of 
the  entire  public  relations  program. 
Copies  of  this  Ijooklet  can  be  obtained 
from  the  NRMA.  Write  to  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  for  details— the 
price  is  very  small  and  decreases  with 
quantity  orders. 

i 

Public  Relations  Workshop.  Finally, 
i  delegates  to  the  NRMA’s  Fiftieth  An¬ 
niversary  ('onvention,  which  will  be 
held  in  New  York  on  January  8-12, 
1%1,  will  have  a  singular  opportunity 
to  attend  the  FIRST  PUBLIC  RELA- 
riONS  WORKSHOP  specifically  con¬ 
ducted  for  retail  executives.  On  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon,  January  9th,  in  the  Sky 
Top  of  the  Hotel  Statler,  the  Public 
Relations  Committee  will  present  out¬ 
standing  practitioners  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  who  will  discuss  the  many  tech¬ 
niques  by  which  stores  and  individuals 
can  practice  good  citizenship  at  the 
community  level.  Whether  your  store 
l)e  large  or  small,  you  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  this  session.  You  will 
find  that  this  is  an  area  of  store  policy 
and  practice  in  which  management 
can  —  and  should  —  take  considerable 
interest. 

As  the  foregoing  indicates,  the 
NRMA  program  is  definitely  begin¬ 
ning  to  move  forward.  We  owe  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  having  gotten  this 
program  off  the  ground  to  the  untir¬ 
ing  efforts  of  Nathan  Gold,  chairman. 
Gold  8c  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Public  Relations 
Committee,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Public  Relations  Task  Force,  com¬ 
prised  of  John  Blum,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Macy’s,  New  York;  Merl  Doug¬ 
las,  regional  public  relations  manager 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  8t  Co.;  E.  Laurence 
Goodman,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
sales  promotion  at  Stern  Brothers,  and 
Jerome  Klein,  public  relations  director 
at  Lane  Bryant,  Inc. 

In  a  short  while,  we  anticipate  that 
a  number  of  new  projects  will  be 
launched,  and  we  shall  inform  you 
about  them  in  these  pages.  We  hope 
that  we  can  count  on  your  supjjort  for 
a  program  which  benefits  the  entire 
industry. 


Gordon  Creighton 

LINE  UPON  LINE 

Home  Furnishings 

George  Hansen,  president  of  Conrad  &  Chandler 
Company,  tells  one  about  his  early  chief,  Charles 
F.  Bacon,  who  never  forgot  the  successful  buying 
techniques  which  had  put  him  on  top.  As  presi¬ 
dent,  he  still  loved  to  handle  big  deals,  especially 
in  his  old  pet  department,  rugs.  A  salesman  once 
offered  him  an  exceptionally  attractive  lot  of  drug¬ 
gets.  Mr.  Bacon  sniffed  an  opportunity  for  a 
smash  sale  at  the  right  price.  But  the  salesman 
thought  his  bid  impossible.  “My  chief  will  never  accept  it,”  he  said.  Mr. 
Bacon  handed  him  the  phone  receiver.  “Call  him  up,”  he  commanded. 

The  answer  is  NO,”  came  the  reply,  after  a  short  contact  with  headquar¬ 
ters.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bacon  reached  for  his  order  book,  wrote  an  order  for  the 
whole  lot  at  his  own  price  and  pushed  it  across  the  desk.  “He’ll  never 
accept  it,”  protested  the  salesman.  Back  in  New  York,  however,  the 
dealer  countersigned  it  on  sight.  “But,”  began  the  astonished  salesman. 
“But,  nothing,”  answered  the  rug  king.  “What  you  phoned  me  about  was 
a  proposition-THlS  IS  AN  ORDERr 

I'ue  been  reading  *  «  •  The  Suct:F.s.sFrL  Merchandising  of 

Home  Furnishings  in  lOfiO,  the  jjroceedings  of  the  fiih  Annual  Home 
Furnishings  Conference,  held  in  April  I960.  It  is  full  of  the  ty[je  of 
homely  wisdom  .Mr.  Bacon  displayed,  a  practical  methml  of  channeling 
experience  already  familiar  to  all  students  of  these  NRMA  put-and-take 
sessions.  T  he  great  value  of  this  still  new  form  of  re[Jorting  is  that  each 
book  really  represents  the  consensus  of  the  meeting.  .  .  .  Chairman 
Clinton  A.  Scheder  said  it:  “Instead  of  one  or  two  or  five  speakers  on 
a  topic,  we  had  20,  30,  40!”  .  .  .  Here  are  same  extracts:  “The  home  is 
now  the  status  symbol— stores  have  a  responsibility  for  maintaining  status 
-coordination  of  home  furnishings  can  pull  a  store’s  many  facets  to¬ 
gether.”— A/ rs.  O/gfl  (iordnu.  ...  “A  retail  reporting  agency  informing 
retailers  by  product  category  of  their  [jenetration  of  their  own  markets 
would  be  more  valuable  than  knowing  their  increase  or  decrease  against 
the  previous  year.”— So/  Goldin.  .  .  .  “Retail  stores  could  do  a  mammoth 
job  of  providing  information  for  consumers.  Consumers  are  idea-hungry." 
— S.  H.  Tomlinson,  Jr.  ..  .  “If  ‘the  home  is  now  the  status  symbol,’  it  is 
only  fitting  that  the  bathroom  should  be  decorated  as  attractively  as  any 
other  room  in  the  house.”— PVt/Ziam  D.  Hartman.  .  .  .  “The  painful  fact 
is  that  retailers  downgraded  bedding  sales  in  the  50s;  upgrading  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  rampant,  but  bedding  managed  to  reverse  the  trend."— John 
W.  Hubbell.  .  .  .  F.  E.  Moquin  pointed  out  that  30  million  wired  homes 
with  basements  give  retailers  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  aggressively 
promoting  electric  dehumidifiers.  .  .  .  T.  N.  Barbour's  proposal  of  one 
furniture  market  a  year  got  the  Conference’s  unanimous  endorsement, 
retailers  calling  for  an  April-May  date,  two  to  one.  .  .  .  Earl  Lifshey 
reported  floor  coverings  most  popular  for  in-the-home  sales.  .  .  . 
Grant  G.  Simmons,  Jr.  cited  a  1954  survey  by  the  Vendor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  in  which  30  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  they  would  discon¬ 
tinue.  while  1 1  per  cent  said  they  would  maintain  but  deemphasize,  cut- 
priced  items.  .  .  .  NRMA  president,  Alfred  C.  Thompson  sounded  a  great 
keynote:  “People’s  tastes  change  and  we  have  a  real  opportunity  to 
capitalize  on  this  by  creating  new  styles  and  fashions  in  home  furnishings 
and  then  promoting  them  so  that  they  are  irresistible." 
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By  Janies  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 

s 

NRMA  Intervenes  in  Sunday-Selling  Cases 

The  National  Retail  Merchants  Association  will  file 
an  amicus  curiae  brief  with  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  connection  with  the  Sunday  closing  statutes 
now  liefore  the  high  court  for  review. 

last  May  the  Supreme  Court  agreed  to  hear  three 
cases  of  merchants  who  have  been  convicted  under  the 
Sunday-selling  statutes  of  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts 
and  Maryland.  These  laws,  in  various  forms,  prohibit 
the  sale  of  merchandise  on  Sunday.  The  appellants 
contend  that  the  .Sunday  closing  laws  favor  Christian¬ 
ity  and  thus  violate  the  proscription  against  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  religion  contained  in  the  First  and  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendments. 

This  Association’s  interest  (unrelated  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  asp>ects  involved)  stems  from  the  adverse  social 
and  economic  effects  on  retailing  and  the  country  as 
a  whole  that  it  believes  will  be  the  aftermath  of  a 
court  ruling  invalidating  Sunday  closing  statutes.  It 
is  feared  that  such  a  decision  by  the  high  court  will 
add  considerable  impetus  to  the  steady  trend  toward 
Sunday  openings  which  has  already  made  that  day  the 
third  busiest  in  the  week  for  retailing. 

At  the  annual  convention  last  January  the  NRMA 
membership  voiced  vigorous  support  for  Sunday  clos¬ 
ings  with  the  adoption  of  this  resolution:  “[We]  view 
. . .  with  concern  the  continued  increase  in  the  number 
of  stores  open  on  Sunday.  We  believe  that  all  stores 
should  be  closed  on  Sunday  except  those  engaged  in 
selling  articles  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  community.  .  .  .  We  urge  that  retailers 
supjx)rt  legislation  for  this  purpose.  .  . 

The  Supreme  Court  is  not  expected  to  hand  down 
any  decision  until  after  the  end  of  the  year. 

Federal  Tax  Changes 

The  second  session  of  the  86th  Congress  adjourned 
with  little  action  takei>  in  the  field  of  taxes.  However, 
Congress  did  continue  existing  income  and  retail  ex¬ 
cise  tax  rates  for  another  year.  The  lawmakers  also 
agreed  to  reverse  the  Treasury  and  {lermit  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  local  advertising  charges  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacturers’  excise  tax.  Other  tax  legis¬ 
lation  included:  (1)  a  study  to  be  made  of  entertain¬ 
ment  exjjense  deductions  to  determine  the  extent  of 
abuses  and  whether  corrective  laws  are  needed;  (2) 
the  elimination  of  retail  excise  tax  on  aromatic  cachous 


I 

(sen  sen).  The  .Self-Employed  Individuals’  Retirement 
bill,  which  would  have  given  the  self-employed  a  tax 
deduction  for  payments  into  private  retirement  funds, 
failed  to  pass  the  Senate. 

FTC  Continues  Conferences  on  Jewelry  Rules 

•As  a  follow-up  to  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  holding  a  series  of 
“conferences”  around  the  country  in  cooperation  with 
jewelry  store  representatives.  The  purpose  of  the  con¬ 
ferences,  according  to  the  FTC,  “is  to  effect  a  better 
understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  trade  prac¬ 
tices  rules  covering  the  advertising  and  sale  of  jewelry 
and  watches.’  Earl  Kintner,  FTC  chairman,  says  that 
the  Commission  is  using  the  meetings  to  implement 
its  }x}licy  of  “gaining  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
laws  it  administers  on  an  industrywide  basis.”  Cities 
selected  for  the  meetings  include  Chicago,  Phoenix, 
Los  .Angeles  and  .San  Francisco. 

ABA  Cites  Robinson-Patman  Act  Difficulties 

.At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  was 
subjected  to  vigorous  scrutiny.  From  Everett  Mac¬ 
Intyre,  general  counsel  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  .Small  Business,  came  the  suggestion  that  Robinson- 
Patman  be  made  more  effective  or  eliminated  alto¬ 
gether.  Congress,  he  said,  has  been  torn  by  arguments 
from  both  its  supporters  and  opp>onents  that  (1)  price 
discrimination  is  an  effective  weapon  for  preserving 
competition  and  (2)  that  requiring  a  seller  to  maintain 
one  price  is  anti-competitive.  Daniel  McCauley,  FTC 
general  counsel,  told  the  same  audience  that  Robin¬ 
son-Patman  poses  serious  enforcement  problems.  First, 
he  conceded  the  law  is  “.  .  .  obscure  [even]  for  the 
trained  mind;”  thus  many  violations  are  committed 
unknowingly.  Secondly,  McCauley  noted,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  violations  of  the  statute  by  entire  industries. 
This  fact,  he  said,  requires  more  than  just  hit-and-miss 
enforcement  of  certain  members  of  the  industry. 
Third,  the  FTC  spokesman  noted,  there  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  notion  among  businessmen  that  Robinson- 
Patman  is  completely  disregarded,  a  feeling  which  en¬ 
courages  widespread  violations.  It  was  p>ointed  out 
finally  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commssion  simply  does 
not  have  adequate  funds  for  proper  enforcement  of 
the  Act. 
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SIND  FOI  YOUl  Fill  KIMSAll  MEICHANDISE  CONTIOL  lOOKin  NOW. 


A.  KIMBALL  COMPANY,  REWE  ST.,  BKLYN.  11,  N.  Y. 

SpMioliiti  in  Frodttd  Idnntificntion  nnd  Inttgraltd  Data  Pracaiiing 
onicM  M  Dm  fwik  CMofo.  IM  Alittin  (tMf  priiiciMi  cltm  tout.  jf 

CANADA:  K  KIMBAU,  LTD..  8S  Advance  Road.  Toronto  18.  Canada  f 
□  Sand  FREE  copy  of  “Kimball  Control  Syatcmt"  f 

n  Please  have  representative  call  \  A 


Buy  more?...  Mark  down? ...  Open  to  buy?...  Color 
trend?...  Transfer? 


Present  users  say  the  KIMBALL  Merchandise  Control 
system  insures  them  of  accurate  timely  reports, 
reduces  mark-downs  and  transfers,  increases  sales 
by  enabling  them  to  know  when  and  what  to  buy  I 


•ctober,  I960 


The  Month  m  Retailing 


i  C)ii««A>Yoar  Carpot  Markot.  The  Dis¬ 
tributor  Adv  isory  Council  of  the  Amer- 
■  ican  Carpet  Institute  has  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  home  furnishings  industry 
:*hold  only  one  national  market  a  year, 

one-week  market  in  Chicago  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 

.\nother  recommendation  adopted 
at  the  Council’s  meeting  in  New  York 
I,ist  month  was  for  a  program  of 
■thorough  evaluation  of  all  new  car- 
])tt  fibers  before  they  are  placed  on  the 
i market  by  carpet  manufacturers,  and 
increased  dissemination  of  informa- 
j  tion  on  the  new  fibers  to  distributors 
^  itul  retailers— stipulating  the  limita- 
'tions  of  the  fibers  as  well  as  their 


^Merchandise  Rentals:  $100  Million. 

^The  number  of  rental  stores  in  the 
|ll.  S.  is  now  estimated  at  over  4,500, 
i  their  annual  volume  is  over  $100  mil- 
'lion,  and  this  rental  business  is  increas- 
at  a  rate  of  about  25  per  cent  a 
‘year.  I'hese  figures  were  presented  last 
month  by  E.  li.  .Smith,  president  of 
^United  Rent-All  Stores,  w'hich  has  $00 


such  stores  under  franchise  in  41 
states. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  items  that 
customers  can  rent  in  United  Rent-All 
Stores,  there  are  these  categories  of 
merchandise  which  are  used  more  than 
occasionally  in  the  average  household: 
garden  and  yard  tools;  household  ap¬ 
pliances  and  acces-sories;  carpenters’ 
tools;  vacuum  cleaners  and  iioor 
polishers. 

Infants'  and  Childran's  Group.  The 

NRMA  Merchandising  Division  has 
formed  an  Infants’  and  Children’s 
Wear  Group.  The  chairman  is  Her¬ 
bert  S.  Walker,  merchandise  manager 
at  Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh. 
The  new  group  will  function  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Division’s  other  six 
groups  —  Ready-to-Wear,  Men’s  and 
Roys’,  Home  Furnishings,  Piece  Goods, 
.Accessories  and  Smallwares,  Furs.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  William  Burston,  manager, 
the  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear 
Group  has  been  added  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  activities  because  rapid  changes 
of  a  fast-growing  youth  market  present 
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KIMBALL  ‘  PMTS"  TICKfT 

Decisions  can  be  made  faster,  easier  and 

more  accurately  with  the  KIMBALL  Merchandise  Control  system! 


myriad  problems  to  the  department 
stores  trying  to  realize  the  volume  and 
profit  opportunities  in  this  field.  The 
first  project  of  the  Group  will  be 
sponsorship  of  a  session  at  the  annual 
NRMA  convention  January  1961.  (See 
page  71.) 


Two  NRMA  Contests.  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  projects  conducted  at  any  time 
during  1960  may  be  entered  in  the 
NRMA  Careers  in  Retailing  Recog¬ 
nition  Awards  competition.  Send  them 
to  the  Careers  in  Retailing  Committee 
at  NRMA  not  later  than  December  1st. 
Each  entry  should  be  submitted  in  a 
binder  no  larger  than  14  x  15  inches. 
On  the  first  page  of  the  presentation 
give  the  name  of  the  sponsoring  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  category  in  which  the 
entry  is  offered:  (1)  Communities  of 
less  than  100,000;  (2)  Communities  be¬ 
tween  100,000  and  500,000;  (3)  Cami- 
munities  of  more  than  500,000;  (4) 
A  statewide  activity;  (5)  A  program 
sponsored  by  a  Distributive  Education 
group.  The  first  page  should  also  con¬ 
tain  an  outline  summary  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  presentation  itself  should 
give  a  complete  narrative  summary  of 
the  program,  wdth  exhibits  of  pictures. 


Gain  New  Customers  ” 
and  enjoy 

GREATER  PROFITS! 

• 

Large  retailers  have  found  that 
rightly  styled  Gift  Certificates 
and  Gift  Folders  produce  6  to 
7%  of  their  total  sales. 

Write  today  for  samples  of 
FINER  GIFT  CERTIFICATES 
AND  GIFT  FOLDERS 

Serving  LEADING  STORES 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century 

• 

HARVEY  HANSON 

•  Certificates 

for  all  gift  giving  occasions. 

1721  BRUSH  STREET,  OAKLAND  12,  CALIF. 


clippings,  promotional  materials,  etc. 
.\ward  winners  will  be  announced  at 
the  student-retailer  session  of  the 
NRMA  50th  Annual  Convention,  on 
January  llth. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division’s  17th 
.Annual  Gold  Awards  competition  is 
for  complete  campaigns  conducted 
during  1960.  Closing  date  for  entries 
is  January  .*{lst,  1961.  .All  of  the  major 
campaigns  submitted  in  this  contest 
will  be  filmed  on  slides.  Entries  should 
lie  simple,  therefore,  so  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  photographed  without 
further  preparation.  The  material 
should  be  mounted  on  scrapbook  size 
sheets  of  dark  paper,  the  mounting  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Comments 
anti  explanations  should  appear  near 
the  photographed  material,  not  super- 
impiosed  on  it.  Exhibit  material  should 
include  all  the  elements  involved  in  the 
campaign:  advertising,  display,  public¬ 
ity,  special  events,  personnel  stimula¬ 
tion,  manufacturer  cooperation,  pro¬ 
motion  plan.  Title  page  of  entry 
should  give  store  name  and  address, 
name  of  president  or  chief  executive, 
name  and  title  of  person  submitting 
the  entry,  names  of  other  people  re- 
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Exctuiive,  differenf 
Joss  Anclos#cl 


Now,  from  will  &  baumer 

COLOR 
DRAMA 
EXCITEMENT 

in  Spectacular 

Holiday  Candle  Groups 


m. 


Now,  for  1960  .  .  .  select  from 
exciting  new  Holiday  candles 
grouped  for  easy  selection. 
Candles  that  will  spark  new  sales 
.  ...  sweeten  up  your  stock  of 
traditionals  .  .  .  add  color,  drama 
and  excitement  to  your  over-all 
holiday  displays.  Distribution  in 
all  areas.  Immediate  refill  ship¬ 
ments  on  sellouts. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  COLORFUL  FOLDER 


Ask  your  noarost  Will  &  Eoum«f  loUt 
offk«  for  Hib  hondiomo,  four*color 
foldor  that  picturos  ond  prkos  tHo 
troffic-ttopping  tpoctaculart  ond 
spocioltiot  in  fhoso  turo<fir«  Holidoy 
growpi.igs. 


Tliii«-lg»tod  fGVGrltgB^ 
wMi  EWW  rieknoM.  oppool 
ofid  glittor. 


WILL  A  BAI 
TAVIBN 


blaWitlMa  ItSS— tVRACUSf,  N.T. 
••  N*w  Y«rk  •  B«ifii  •  Clilc»f  •  Lm  Aufto*  • 


sponsible  for  the  promotion,  volunn  eii 
category  of  store,  and  a  brief  desQij>  m 
tion  of  the  objectives  and  the  to; 
idea”  of  the  promotion.  ol 

Winners  will  be  announced  around  m 
.April  1st.  Entry  fee  for  this  compeii  ot 
tion  is  $15,  with  no  limit  on  the  nuft.  a{ 
ber  of  entries  from  a  store.  le 

ha 

Homo  Furnishings  Conference.  TlJcn 
NRMA  Home  Furnishings  Conferenci  < 
is  to  be  held  on  .March  22nd  and  28r(i  al 
at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York.  Ii  h: 
is  sponsored  by  the  Home  Furnish  m 
ings  and  Major  Appliance  Group  oi  fl 
the  Merchandising  Division,  (dir 
.Scheder,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  is  thJiH 
conference  chairman  and  Lawrence^ 
Moore,  Kresge-Newark,  Newark,  N.j 
is  vice  chairman.  The  over-all  thenirl 
of  the  conference  will  be  growth  pt^n 
sibilities  in  retailing  of  home  furnishloi 
ings.  Forty-three  retailers,  represent|ta 
ing  department  stores,  chain  stores; 
furniture  stores  and  buying  offices,  arAy 
working  on  the  several  committeelei 
that  are  organizing  the  conferenrifr 
program. 


Visitors  from  Japan.  A  team  of  ownl^'i 
ers  and  managers  of  department  store#*' 
in  Japan  spent  a  September  afternoon  '» 
at  NRMA  headquarters  in  New  Yorl  *' 
learning  about  the  Association  and  d 
.American  retailing.  The  visit  <  uliiii  '* 
nated  a  cross-country  trip  that  started  *' 
in  mid-August  and  took  the  merchant'  '* 
into  stores  to  observe  jxissible  method' 
for  improving  efficiency  of  stores  in  * 
Japan.  The  research  mission  was  spon-  1 
sored  by  the  Japan  Protluctivity  C.eir 
ter,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter 
national  Cooperation  Administration  '* 
During  their  meeting  with  NRMA 
division  heads  and  staff,  the  Japanesi  " 
merchants  made  some  interesting  ob  *' 
servations  about  the  U.  S.  economy  and 
retailing  compared  with  their  ohr 
country.  They  were  most  impressed 
for  example,  with  the  shopping  center 
all  around  the  country— Japan  is  be 
ginning  to  develop  them.  They  noter 
the  cooperation  between  business  ek 
ments  and  civic  authorities  in  the  re 
liuilding  of  America’s  downtown  area* 
which  does  not  occur  in  Japan.  Re 
garding  merchandise,  they  compl” 
mented  .Americans  on  their  “coordiniw 
tion  of  beautiful  colors.”  i* 

Retail  stores  in  Japan,  they  repot# 
ed,  had  a  net  profit  of  1.52  to  two 
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^rntof  total  sales  last  year,  which  com- 

Iares  with  2.85  per  cent  for  U.  S. 
tores,  acconling  to  the  MOR.  Credit 
.r.liime  in  Japanese  retail  stores  ranges 
roHi  10  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of 
L-ital  volume  and  is  increasing.  Some 
apnese  department  stores  are  using 
lectronic  data  processing— one  mer- 
hant  said  his  store  has  a  Univac  sys- 

Lin. 

On  the  subject  of  salesmanship  and 
ales  training,  the  visitors  commented 
hat  salesclerks  in  Japan  are  friendlier 
iid  more  attentive  than  in  America, 
riiey  implied  that  there  is  less  empha- 
is  in  Japan  than  in  the  U.  S.  on  the 
lulividual  salesperson’s  productivity. 


In  Japan,  the  visiting  merchants  added, 
clerks  receive  extensive  initial  and 
follow-up  training  in  merchandise  and 
selling. 


IN  YOUR 

17^  j  ALTERATION 
WORKROOMS 

WITH  UNITROL 

THE  7-POINT  PROGRAM 
THAT  WILL  REDUCE  COSTS. 


I.  PRODUCTIVE  EFFICIENCY,  with  modern 
production  standards  tliat  help  to  reduce  coats. 
i.  INCENTIVE  SYSTEMS,  that  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  while  preserving  job  security. 

.1.  PREVENT  HIDDEN  LOSSES,  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  controls  and  alterat  )  n  sales  records. 

I.  STABILIZE  ALTERATION  CHARGES,  and 
prevent  unfair  practices  that  cause  losses. 

.*>.  ACCURATE  COST  DISTRIBUTION,  so 
trouble  spots  are  quickly  located  and  corrected, 
li.  BETTER  CUSTOMER  SERVICE,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  broken  delivery  promises  and  reduced 
adjustments. 

T,  MORE  PROFITS,  without  reducing  service  by 
eliminating  the  losses  and  improving  quality. 

THESE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY 
ADVANTAGES  THAT  ARE  YOURS. 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  UNITROL  IN  YOUR 
ALTERATION  WORKROOMS. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  US  TODAY 


Equipment  and  Systems 

Ini-Tot*  System.  Uni-Tote,  a  new  au-  Uni 
omated  data  processing  system,  which  of  the 
tarts  with  a  jxrint-of-sale  register,  was  troduc 
lemonstiated  in  New  York  last  month  of  Cei 
»y  Universal  Controls,  Inc.  The  sys-  1920s. 
em  consists  of:  jx>int-of-sale  register  it  goei 
•I  registers:  central  control  unit;  cred-  .M.  M 
t  watch  list  with  photoelectric  scan-  versal 
ler;  credit  printer;  total  indicator 


cCLOSKEY 

Iramt 

I  Corporation 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa, 


•late,  that  number  may  be  obtained 
roll!  the  credit  department,  and  en¬ 
ded  by  key  set  along  with  other  sales 
ata.  The  salesperson’s  touch  on  the 
total”  key  of  the  register  produces  a 
irinted  sales  check  and  activates  the 
hole  setpience  of  central  control 
perations.  In  the  credit  authorization 
[)om  the  customer’s  number  and  the 
mount  of  the  purchase  appear  in 
rint  before  the  eye  of  the  credit  clerk 
ho  supervises  that  account.  The 
umber  at  the  same  time  is  checked 
utomatically  against  a  watch  file 
hich  intercepts  doubtful  accounts 
lid  lost  charge  cards,  giving  the  credit 
lerk  visual  and  audible  warning.  The 
de  can  be  halted  by  direct  telephone. 


Creators  of  custom  cabinetwork 
and  special  metalwork.  Special 
designs  produced  to  your  speci¬ 
fications. 

Write  for  information  on 
our  complete  facilities. 


Stores,  Banks, 
Restaurants 

AND 

Executive 


Release  your 
dollars  to: 

•  Finance 
Inventories  / 

•Obtain  ^ 
Cash 

Discounts 

•  Improve 
Credit 

•  Save  Taxes 

•  Increase 
Turnover 


AMERICAN  , 
SHOWCASE 
&  Store  Equipment 
LEASING 
CORPORATION 
now,  34  St..  N.  Y 

PHONE 
LO  5-7797 


(4907  Farragut  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.' 
now  offers  products  not  only  for  ft 
control  but  for  mood  control. 

Eastonair  has  lieen  in  use  for  m 
years  as  a  method  of  eliminating  fi 
the  store  atmosphere  the  fo..Tii 
hyde  fumes  given  off  by  some  vr 
and-wear  fabrics.  Now  comes 
sonal  Eastonair,  a  series  of  four  so 
for  the  four  major  selling  seasons.  C 
Parfum  Feminine,  is  called  a  i^en 
cold  weather  scent;  two,  called  St 
and  Spice  and  three,  called  Fr 
Cut  Cedar,  are  for  Thanksgiving 
Christmas;  and  the  fourth,  Spi 
Floral,  is  for  early  spring.  The  i 
products  do  the  same  job  of  (onl 
ling  formaldehyde  fumes  as  the  so 
less  Eastonair,  and,  like  it,  are  in 
duced  into  the  store  atmospi 
through  the  air  conditioning  syi 
or  by  placing  open  cans  of  the  ps 


Optical  Reader  Card  Punch.  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand’s  optical  scanning  tabulat¬ 
ing  card  punch,  also  announced  last 
month,  reads  handwritten  markings  on 
a  tabulating  card  and  punches  the 
code  holes  into  the  same  card.  It  reads 
numerals  and  |)encilled  checks,  lines, 
x-marks,  etc.,  on  a  standard  90-column 
tabulating  card.  It  eliminates  the  need 
for  manual  card  punching  from  orig¬ 
inal  source  documents,  so  that  data 
can  be  recorded  at  the  source,  how¬ 
ever  remote.  For  example,  when  phys¬ 
ical  inventory  is  taken,  cards  can  be 
used  as  the  reporting  documents  in 
the  warehouse. 


“Those  familiar  with  the  operation 
of  our  division,  the  American  Toial- 
isator  Company  (producer  of  pari¬ 
mutuel  totalisators)  know  that  our 
compensation  for  our  Tote  machines 
is  based  upon  the  mutual  handle  or 
the  sums  that  are  put  through  our 
machines.  It  is  our  hope  that  ...  it 
will  be  wholly  feasible  to  apply  this 
same  concept  to  the  leasing  of  Uni- 
Tote.  We  feel  that  through  increased 
demands  for  this  equipment  and  pro¬ 
duction  in  quantity,  the  cost  of  rental 
of  Uni-Tote  will  be  so  low  that  it 
could  be  supplied  to  some  of  the 
smaller  retail  stores,  in  addition  to  the 
thousands  of  bigger  stores  and  chains.” 


Small  Computer.  Burroughs  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  introduced  a  small  computer 
with  data  processing  capability  that  is 
low  in  price.  Designated  E103,  the 
new  machine  will  sell  for  $29,750;  is 
the  lowest  priced  general  purpose  com¬ 
puter  on  the  market,  according  to  mar¬ 
keting  vice  president,  Ken  T.  Bement. 
Lease  rate  is  $875  a  month.  It  is  the 
si/e  of  a  desk  and  its  standard  equip¬ 
ment  includes  an  accounting  machine 
printer  anti  a  new  control  unit  for 
programming. 


IBM  Optical  Charactor  Roador.  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  Corp.  last 
month  introduced  an  optical  character 
reader,  the  1418,  which  automatically 
translates  printed  data  into  machine 
language  for  direct  input  to  an  IBM 
1401  computer.  The  intermediate  step 
of  punched  cards  or  tape  is  eliminated. 
The  machine  is  a  solid-state  unit  which 
can  read  480  characters  per  second. 

The  1418  reads  numbers  printed  10 
characters  to  the  inch  in  standard  IBM 
type  by  accounting  machines  or  by 
electric  tyjjewriters,  and  also  the  seven 
characters  to  the  inch  type  commonly 
used  by  credit  card  imprinters.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  1418  can  be  equipped  for 
mark-reading  in  which  vertical  mark¬ 
ings  made  with  ordinary  pencil  or  dark 
ink  represent  specific  data  determined 
by  the  format  of  the  document. 

The  basic  1418  model  will  rent  for 
$2,000  a  month  and  sell  for  $120,.300. 
Initial  deliveries  are  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  in  the  first  quarter  of  1902. 


REMINGTON  RAND 
CYCLE  BILLING 
CABINETS 


Sidewalk  Heating.  A  new  line  of 
electric  infra-red  heaters  to  warm  store 
fronts  has  been  introduced  by  Fostoria 
Corp.,  Huntington  Valley,  Pa.  They 
are  designed  for  overhead  mounting 
along  store  entrances  and  windows. 
They  may  also  be  designed  to  keep 
sidewalks  free  of  ice  and  snow. 


(Capacity  of  4,000  Active  Accoi 
and 

Storage  of  2,000  Inactive 


Excellent  Condition  and 
Fully  Equipped 


Mood-Conditioning  Air.  Following  the 
latest  trends  in  merchandising  psy¬ 
chology,  the  Easton  R.  S.  Corporation 


$200  Each 
for  4  or  more  units 
FOB  our  Lancaster  WarehouM| 


The  ACM  Company; 

301  S.  QUEEN  STREET 
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